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On to Seattle in the Pioneer Days 


ALL KIWANIS NIGHT 
ENJOY THE OUT-OF-DOORS AT SEATTLE 
SERVING AND CONSERVING 
SUPPRESSING THE CRIMINAL “FENCE” 
FLIRTING WITH DEATH 
SENATOR FRANK B. WILLIS 
WEST PALM BEACH BENEFIT 
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Now I Understand 


Why We Never Have Anything 


- it was your big chance and you never opened your mouth’ 


ee weeks you’ve been talking about 
‘getting up your nerve’ to go in and 
tell Mr. Hutchins about your plan for mar- 
keting the new floor polish. And then last 
night between dances when he deliberately 
came over to you and said, ‘Well, Barnard, 
I think we’ve got a winner in this new floor 
polish,’ you sort of wilted up and gulped, 
‘Yes, I think it’s all right.’ 


to say the right thing at the right moment. 
Just the other day Alice Vaughn was telling 
me that Jack used to be troubled the same 
way—and then he began training with the 
North American Institute of Chicago—at 
home in his spare time. It took only about 
twenty minutes a day and in no time at all he 
was able to give little talks atclub meetings. 
In the last year he’s had 





“I could have cried—I 
was so mad. It would 
have been so easy for you 
to answer, ‘Mr. Hutchins, 
I’ve got an idea I’d like to 
tell you about—I’ve been 
giving a lot of study to this 
proposition and I think 
I’ve worked out a plan 
you’d be interested in.’ 

“That was your big 
chance—your opportunity 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
{ow to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner s- eeches 

How toconverse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 


three promotions—all due, 
he says, to his ability to 
talk with ease and vigor. 
*‘Now, don’t you think 
you ought to look into 
this new training—I bet 
that if you’d get started 
right away you could be 
the biggest man in the 
office in another year 
the opportunity is there, 
and you have the stuff in 


to show him you had How to enlarge your vocabulary you—all you need is to 
. r¢ ve rel fic. nce ° ° 
brains—and you hardly | flow odevelopseli<ontdence |. | bring it out. Once you 
opened your mouth! Now How to strengthen your will-power and learn how to talk—once 
I understand why you ™ ambition you can carry on a decent 
never get promoted — wy Cnetioaes a clear, accurate | Conversation without be- 
why we never have any- How to develop your power of con- coming scared to death 
thing! You’re actually centration I'll wager you’ll just about set 
How to be master of any situation the world on fire—you'll be 


afraid of your own voice— 
you are the smartest man 





made for life. I’m going to send 
for their free booklet, How to 








in that organization— but 
no one would ever know it. Youcan’t put your 
ideas across—can’t stand up for your rights 
—you just let them use you for a door mat. 
Here we are still living in a dingy little four- 
room flat while all our old crowd have lovely 
homes out in the country. 

“And last night after you had gone to 
sleep I lay awake for hours and figured it 
all out. The only trouble with you is that 
you have no ability to express yourself— 


Work Wonders with Words 
and we'll have lots of fun reading it together.”’ 
* * * * 

No matter what work you are now doing or what 
may be your station in life; no matter how tiraid and 
self-conscious you now are when called upontospeak, 
you can bring out quickly your natural ability and 
become a wonderful speaker. Now, through an 
amazing home study training, you can quickly shape 
yourself into an outstanding,influential talker able 
to dominate one man or five thousand. 

In 20 Minutes a Day 

This new method is so delightfully simple and 

easy that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. 





Right from the start you will find that it is becom- 
ing easier and easier to express yourself. Thousands 
have proved that by spending only 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of their own homes they can 
acquire the ability to speak so easily and effectively 
that they are actually surprised at the great im- 
provement in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 

This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called, How to Work 
Wonders with Words. In it you are told how 
this new easy method will enable you to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashful- 
ness and fear. Not only men who have made 
millions but thousands of others have sent for this 
booklet and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how you can tring out and develop your 
priceless ‘‘ hidden knack’’—-the natura! gift within 
you—which can win for you advancement in posi- 
tion and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your copy abso- 
lutely free by sending the coupon now. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185, Chicago, III. 


poor 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
! 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185, Chicago 





| Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
j my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 
& Work Wonders with Words, and full infor | 
] mation regarding your Course in Effective 
Speaking. i 
| Name | 
j RN Gio Goss on j 
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State 


"Pigs 
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Coast to Coast now only $9.00 
leveland to Pittsburgh 80¢ | 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue station to station day rate for the longest tele- 
phone call you can make within the United States 
is now only $10.00. From San Francisco to New 
York is only $9.00. From St. Louis to Chicago is 
only $1.45 From Newark to Philadelphia is only 
60 cents. 

An average of 2,614,000 toll and long distance 
calls are now handled daily by the Bell System. 
The purchasing agent of a large western manu- 
facturer called his general storekeeper from New 
York, 2800 miles away. He secured information 
that enabled him to make a purchase saving his 
firm $250,000. 

The Cheyenne, Wyoming, manager of a 
farm machinery house made seven long 





distance calls to Nebraska and Colorado points. 
Within an hour's time he sold 25 threshers for 
$50,000. 

A Missouri fruit company calls each of its dealers 
at regular intervals and gets their orders by Long 
Distance. 

The time and money saved by Long Distance is 
summed up by a Chicago lumberman. He says: 
“The toll to Milwaukee is 80cents. Average cost of 
making the trip, $10.00. Detroit toll is $1.80. A 
trip would cost $25.00 or more.”’ 

What long distance calls can you profitably 
make now? You will be surprised how little 
they willcost. ... Calling by number 
takes less time. . . . . . . Number, please? 
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Conserve and Live! 


Even with science and cooperative effort magnificently directed 
in transforming natural resources into goods that open avenues 
of education, convenience and pleasure to man, there persists 
that constant opportunity and necessity for the individual to 


practice conservation in his own business and personal affairs 
to the end that human energy may be more intelligently 
devoted to attaining the most complete self-expression of his 
own life. 
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Serving and Conserving 


(Conservation Begins at Home. It is Not Necessary to Wait for Remote Legislation. 
The Greatest Need ts for Conservation Within Your Business ‘Rather than 
Without. Let's Have Less Conversation and Nore (Conservation! 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Memeer, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR THE UNITED SraTeEs; 
Vice Presipent, Basson’s SrartisticAL OrGANIZATION, WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


ROM contacts with men in a wide variety of occupa- 

tions I am convinced that the chief reason why con- 

servation has not made more progress is that most 

people feel it is a dim and distant far-away subject. 
Most people will admit the importance of conservation— 
in a theoretical way—but when it comes to real action, 
they fail to take the subject very seriously. As Mark 
Twain said of the weather, “everybody complains about 
it, but nobody does anything.” 


it run lop-sided! Why does this situation prevail ? 

The off-hand answer is: higher wages, higher standards 
of living, greater prosperity, sounder financial position and 
greater opportunities, 

But what is behind all this? What is the source of the 
higher wages? How comes it that we can maintain these 
higher standards of living? What is the fundamental 
basis of our prosperity? Upon what does our financial 

strength rest? What creates the 





I intend, therefore, to discuss con- 
servation from the everyday viewpoint. 
I shall emphasize the everyday results 
and the everyday remedies. 


Everyday Results and Everyday 
Remedies 





So let me ask you first: why is the 
United States such a good place in 
which to live? 

Everybody wants to come to the 
United States from every other coun- 
try in the world. We have to enact 
laws to keep from being drowned in 
the flood of immigration. Why is this 
so? What makes the United States 
the master magnet of the globe? If 
everybody came to the United States 
who wants to come, the crowd that 
would concentrate in this one nation 3 








glorious opportunities ? 

This deeper guestion can be an- 
swered in two words: Natural re- 
sources! Oil, timber, water-power, 
iron ore and our other magnificent na- 
ture’s assets. If we had double these 
resources of oil, timber and the rest of 
the list, then the United States would 
be twice as good a place in which to 
live. The standard of living would 
be higher yet. 

At present the United States pro- 
duces 45% of the world’s supply of 
barytes ; 43% of the world’s coal ; 51% 
of the world’s copper; 50% of the 
world’s cotton; 55% of the world’s 
iron ore; 62% of the world’s lead; 
63% of the world’s mica; 65% of the 
world’s naval stores; 62% of the 
world’s oil; 42% of the world’s phos- 














would unbalance the globe and make 
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phate; 55% of the world’s pig iron; 
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60% of the world’s soapstone; 66% 
of the world’s steel ; 80% of the world’s 
sulphur; 52% of the world’s timber; 
64% of the world’s zinc. 

Now let us reverse the equation and 
figure the effect of diminishing our 
resources. No water-power—no silk 
shirts. No timber—no trips to Europa 
No coal—no clothes. A depleted coun- 
try means an empty dinner pail. 

We are brought face to face with 
this question: what shall we bequeath 
to our children? Prosperity or pov- 
erty? Plenty or paucity? Shall we 
replete or deplete? 

We exert every effort that our chil- 
dren may enter upon their careers with 
health, education and perhaps a nest- 
egg of capital. But health is more 
difficult to maintain under stress of a 
falling standard of living. No amount 
of learning can cope with a crumbling 
of economic fundamentals. And even 
the most colossal capital is rapidly con- 
sumed when a country is sliding down- 
hill. 

In other words, it will do our chil- 
dren little good to inherit the earth if 
we have selfishly stripped the earth of 
its foliage. 

Nor is it logical to suggest that even 
if the United States is gutted of all its 
natural resources by the present gen- 
eration of economic vandals, future 
generations will still be able to import 
goods from elsewhere. Imports can 
be paid for only out of natural re- 
sources. This is axiomatic. 

Do you recall the discussions that 
concerned the World War? It was 
then generally recognized that the cost 
of the war ought to be fairly allocated 
between the present generation and the 
next generation. Everybody recog- 
nized that it would be grossly unfair 
and scandalous to pass on the whole 
cost, by bond issues and otherwise, to 
the future generations. 

But the cost of the war was literally 
nothing compared to the cost of non- 
conservation of our wealth. Why 
shrink from passing along the cost of 
the war to our children and yet so 
lightly be willing to pass along to 
them a depleted country—an empty 
shell—the cost of non-conservation ! 

The alternatives are inescapable. By 
intelligent control of natural resources 
we can maintain this nation as the 
world’s best spot in which to live. By 
stupid vandalism we can make it a 
continental slum. What we ourselves 
do today will decide whether we give 
our children an economic paradise or 
pauperism. 

Several times when I advanced these 
ideas I have been met with this cheer- 
ful fallacy: 

“Why go into all this: aren’t mar- 
velous inventions and discoveries com- 
ing along every day and won't these 
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miracles of the future repair our 
crimes of the past?” 


Emphatically, NO! 
Never Mind the Miracles 


In the beginning let me say that I 
have the most profound respect for 
science and its achievements. I firmly 
believe that future discoveries and in- 
ventions will be just as miraculous as 
those of the past. In fact our con- 
structive development is bound up in 
the development of our science. 

The triumphs of science, however, 
should not give us a false sense of se- 
curity against the depletion of our re- 
sources. The public has become very 
much “sold” on science. The public 
sees the modern miracles of radio, tele- 
vision, movies, automobiles, air-craft 
and the thousand other demonstrations 
of the power of science. These very 
facts do tend to develop a false sense 
of security. We must not let these 
things lead us to live in the land of 
lotus-eaters or blind us to the urgency 
of conservation. 

There are some things which science 
cannot accomplish or at least cannot 
accomplish in the lifetime of anyone 
now living. Science with all its power 
and ingenuity cannot instantly grow a 
giant forest. Science cannot make 
something out of nothing. 

Moreover, even when science does 
find some substitute for natural re- 
sources that have been destroyed, this 
substitute is obtainable only at a price. 
Natural oil is free to the prospector. 
Synthetic oil must be paid for. 

In other words, we cannot calmly 
contemplate the destruction of natural 
resources and comfort ourselves with 
the easy assurance that all these things 
can be readily replaced by science. 
Many of the things which are being 
so wantonly destroyed cannot be re- 
placed at all, while others can be re- 
placed only at tremendous cost. 


Conservation of Human Resources 


Others, however, have stressed the 
conservation of natural resources. Let 
me urge the equal importance of con- 
serving human resources. Equally im- 
portant with the conservation of tim- 
ber is the conservation of time. Equal- 
ly important with the conservation of 
water-power is the conservation of the 
power of men and women. Equally 
important with the conservation of 
minerals is the conservation of the 
mind. Perhaps it is because mind-sav- 
ing machinery and methods have been 
developing so gradually that we fail to 
realize what has been accomplished. 
But look back at the past and contrast 
it with the present. 

Years ago, a bookkeeper grew tired 
and disgusted with the interminable 
adding of figures. He reasoned with 
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himself, “Since we all agree that two 
and two make four, why not let it go 
at that and give our minds to higher 
things ?” 

As a result of such meditation on 
the part of Burroughs and other in- 
ventors, there developed the pioneer 
adding machines. The adding ma- 
chine was blended with the typewriter 
to produce the billing machine. The 
cash register grew into the more com- 
prehensive office register. The early 
machines which merely added have be- 
come comprehensive computators, which 
not only add and subtract but multiply 
and divide. 

Still further advanced is the new 
differential equation machine that 
solves almost in a flash engineering 
and scientific problems of incredible 
complexity. My argument is that 
mechanisms of this kind are true agents 
of conservation. Although they do not 
save soil and gasoline, they save the 
convolutions of the human brain; and 
I submit that even from the purely 
economic viewpoint, such conservation 
may prove to be the most vital of all. 


Bringing Conservation Home 


Here then is one very simple way in 
which every business man can play his 
part in the conservation movement. 
When you hang up a sign reminding 
people to “Please Close the Door” you 
are wasting human energy, but when 
you equip the door with an automatic 
door-closer, you are conserving human 
energy. Every time you replace the 
infinitely laborious and tedious opera- 
tions of hand computation and sub- 
stitute the effortless ease of the slide 
rule, you are doing your share as a 
good conservationist. 

Kiwanians, while still keeping their 
feet on the solid ground of adequate 
profits, likewise take a proper pride in 
being of service to the world. There- 
fore, I say to all good Kiwanians: The 
owner or executive of a business who 
frees his associate workers from need- 
less and stultifying slavery by the use 
of modern mechanisms thus enabling 
his people to release their energies in 
creative work—is truly serving human- 
ity and at the same time cutting costs 
of production. 


Conserving Life and Limb 


Some of the most brilliant. achieve- 
ments in conservation have been wit- 
nessed in the realms of “mortality and 
morbidity” or death and sickness. Age- 
old diseases such as smallpox, yellow 
fever, leprosy, diabetes and pernicious 
anemia are being conquered or driven 
back under the increasing attacks of 
laboratory and field forces. 

General mortality and especially in- 
fant mortality are yielding ground be- 
fore these same skilled and strengthen- 
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ing troops. In connection with infant 
mortality there is much yet to be ac- 
complished. In 1926 there were 
2,200,000 births in the United States; 
165,000 infants died the first year of 
life; 100,000 died in the first month 
of life and over 44% died in the first 
two weeks of life. “Immigration via 
the cradle” is the most desirable way to 
increase our population. Infant mor- 
tality offers an opportunity for con- 
servation. 


The Floods of Waste 


The calamitous floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and in New England 
aroused national dismay, sympathy and 
regret. Such devastation, however, 
was in one year only. On the basis 
of cold statistics, it certainly did not 
surpass and probably did not equal the 
“waste which occurs every year and 
arouses hardly a ripple of public in- 
terest. Just as the casualties of war- 
fare are more impressive than the 
casualties of civilian life, so the great 
floods, fires, earthquakes and famines 
receive more attention than the destruc- 
tion which we accept without a murmur. 
The New England flood called forth 
a series of editorials of which the fol- 
lowing one from the Boston Post may 
be taken as typical. 


“Tue Wuy oF THE GREAT FLOOD” 


“The whole world now knows how 
the rivers of Vermont in their onrush- 
ing power tore at the valleys and de- 
stroyed towns and villages, farms and 
barns, cattle and, in some cases, hu- 
man beings. Nothing just like it had 
ever been recorded in American his- 
tory before. Never in the annals of 
the peaceful towns of the valleys of 
the Green Mountain State had such a 
destructive force been let loose upon 
the hamlets and even the cities. In a 
day the accumulations of years were 
swept away, the future made dark, and 
the present flecked with terror. And 
how did it all come about? 

“There was a terrific rain for 36 
hours—no doubt about that. Such a 
deluge comes to mankind but a few 
times in a life. Even the men of the 
weather bureau do not know exactly 
how the storm gathered and centered 
above Vermont and parts of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. They 
try to explain it by charts and maps 
and lines of most resistance, but they 
have failed utterly to account for the 
terrible phenomenon. Let us look a 
little further back and see if we can 
get some line on the cause of this stroke 
of watery fate. 

“For years, Vermont, in company 





* See very able article on “Reforestation” by 
Joshua L. Johns, The Kiwanis Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1927. 


with others of our New England States, 
has been cutting off the woods of her 
hills and mountains. It has seemed an 
easy thing to do and harmless in the 
general run. Why not sell off the 
timber when the price was good and 
the market sure? Surely no one would 
ever miss a few million feet of wood- 
land, when there was so much of it 
left. Thus the feeling of the moun- 
tain owners in Vermont, as in other 
states. So the denuding went on until 
there was little more of the original 
forests to cut. Then what? 

“All students of the woods and 
streams agree that the forests keep 
back the flow of the waters, whether 
in the melting spring or the rainy fall. 
With the trees gone, the rains pour 
down over the hills and mountains, 
with no roots or shade to keep them 
back. Then, when an unusual down- 
pour occurs, the brooks become streams, 
the streams become swollen rivers, and 
the rivers become irresistible floods. 
Thus it has happened within the past 
few weeks in Vermont. 

“What shall we do in Vermont and 
in other commonwealths, keep cutting 
or try to reforest?* An expert on 
this matter has said that “some slight 
idea of the gigantic undertaking of pro- 
viding for the future through artificial 
reforestation may be gained from the 
fact that the entire amount of the an- 
nual plantings in the United States, 
even provided the trees could be pro- 
tected from fire, fungi, insects and 
wind for 40 years, would only supply 
the total wood requirements of the na- 
tion for less than one day.” 

“That being so, we have got to face 
the fact that the woods must be per- 
mitted to grow in their own way, and 
that slaughtering must cease. If we 
do not let Nature do its work in the 
ancient style, we must expect to be 
afflicted now and again with suddenly 
let loose streams from the mountain 
sides, and so on into the rivers of the 
valleys. And then there is trouble of 
the worst kind. The devastation and 
the suffering in Vermont speak elo- 
quently of the necessity of preserving 
the woods as nature’s dam against 
floods. Is it not cheaper in the end to 
do this than to pay out millions for 
reconstruction after the harm has been 
done ?” 


Fire and Failure 


The desire and duty of Kiwanis is 
to serve. One of the chief ways to 
Serve is to Conserve. Nowhere is this 
seen more vividly than in the needless 
devastation through fire and failure. 
The fire losses in the United States 
for the past five years amount to over 
$2,000,000,000. The liabilities rep- 


resented by business failures for the 
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same period amount to $2,800,000,000. 


It is the testimony of those who have 
made a special study of this subject 
that much of fire destruction is prevent- 
able. Statistics show that in the 
United States alone our annual losses 
by fire have exceeded the stupendous 
total of $400,000,000. 

Like fires business failures might be 
prevented to a considerable extent. Ob- 
servation and experience show that a 
large percentage of business failures 
are due to ignorance of business condi- 
tions just as a large proportion of fires 
are due to ignorance or carelessness. 
Even today there are many manufac- 
turers and merchants who are attempt- 
ing to do business without knowing 
how their own costs compare with the 
standard costs in the industry or busi- 
ness which they represent. 

Still worse, there are some concerns 
which do not even know their own 
costs, to say nothing of knowing how 
such costs compare with trade stand- 
ards. Among the thousands of annual 
business failures are many companies 
which have failed to keep themselves 
informed on the new inventions and 
discoveries which are constantly mak- 
ing fortunes for the well-informed and 
making failures for the uninformed. 
Again, thousands of other business 
failures can be traced to ignorance of 
the fundamental economic forces that 
are constantly shaping and reshaping 
business conditions. 


Conservation of Corporations 

A business failure is always the fail- 
ure of more than the particular con- 
cern which plays the leading role. A 
business failure sets the brand of fail- 
ure likewise on the concerns which con- 
tinued to extend unjustified credit to 
the bankrupt long after it would have 
been apparent upon analysis that it 
was over-extended. 

A business failure may also set the 
mark of failure upon the bank which 


gave the bankrupt accommodations 
long after a critical analysis would 


have disclosed the lack of eligibility. 
Business failures are due in a large 
measure to a neglect of an established 
line, diffused attention, poor design, 
lack of capital, antiquated equipment, 
overlooked new demands, an attempt 
to change the market to fit the product, 
rather than change the product to fit 
the market and a lack of information 
on the fundamental changes of general 
business. Concerted action on the part 
of business men would tend to prevent 
failures. Here there is urgent need 
for conservation and here is where even 
concerns of moderate scope can help to 
do their bit. We might call this form 
of conservation the conservation of 
business enterprise. 
(Turn to page 264) 





Legislation to Suppress the Criminal ‘’Fence’ 
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Support of National (rime Commission Bill Urged 


By HON. NEWTON D. BAKER 


Actinc CuHarrmMan, NaTIonaL Crime Commission 


HE National Crime Commis- 

sion has consistently taken the 

stand from the first that the 

suppression and reduction of 
crimes of violence something 
which must be handled by each state 
and that national legislation was not 
the proper way to meet the problem. 
It has, therefore, made considerable ef- 
fort to the establishment of 
State Crime Commissions, empowered 
to study and recommend such legisla- 
tion as would be most effective in view 
of local conditions and the already 
existing state criminal codes. 

The special committee appointed to 
study the problem of the receiver and 
distributor of stolen goods, which is 
a far more serious element and cause 
of crime than the public yet realizes, 
have, however, reported their convic- 
tion that on this particular matter state 
legislation must be supplemented by 
national legislation from the extraor- 
dinary and peculiar nature of the 
crime itself, which is seldom confined 
in any particular instance to one state, 
a peculiarity of this offense which 
makes the securing of a complete case 
against the criminal so difficult as to 
make him almost immune. 
time ago the heads of the 
police systems of several of the largest 
railroads in the country, the prosecut- 
ing attorneys of a number of our larg- 
est cities, and national business men’s 
associations, called the attention of the 
Crime Commission to the constantly 
growing activities of the receiver of 
stolen goods and requested that a spe- 
cial study be made of this problem. 
The Commission accordingly ap- 
pointed a special committee composed 
of the heads of important business en- 
terprises throughout the country and 
the prosecuting attorneys of four of 
our largest cities, to take up the whole 
matter and to recommend what should 
be done about it. 


was 


secure 


Some 


More Than $500,000,000 Annual Loss 


This committee, with the advice of 
men who have given much previous 
study to the question, has made an 
exhaustive survey of the situation and 


FoRMER SECRETARY OF War 


from the statements of public prosecu- 
tors, chiefs of police, and business 
firms throughout the country, is con- 
vinced that the claim that losses from 
this source amount to over half a bil- 
lion dollars yearly is more than justi- 
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fied. It also seems proved that the 
yeggmen and solitary burglar of the 
past is rapidly disappearing from the 
criminal courts and that his place is 
being taken by young, fairly well edu- 
cated and enterprising lads of between 
seventeen and twenty-five years of age. 
It seems equally proved that this type 
of thief shows a constantly increasing 
tendency to form what might be de- 
scribed as a “business association” with 
a considerable number of his fellow 
criminals and to engage, not in individ- 
ual robberies of small amounts, but in 
thefts of merchandise on a large scale. 
It is only recently that a robbery 
was effected of this kind which in- 
volved the shooting or disabling of 
nine watchmen in a large warehouse. 
Whole train loads of silks have been 
held up and the magnitude of these 
operations is constantly increasing. 
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Businesslike Associations to Receive 
Stolen Goods 


Of course, such quasi-business or- 
ganizations would disappear overnight 
if there was not also an equally well 
organized and businesslike association 
of men to receive and store their goods, 
pay them a percentage of its value, and 
distribute them at bankrupt prices 
throughout the country to perfectly 
honest merchants who have thus un- 
wittingly taken advantage of another’s 
crime to cause a further loss through 
ruinous competition with honest manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

The existence of the criminal 
“fence” is also primarily responsible 
for many wanton murders committed 
in the course of raids by these newly 
organized “business associations” of 
thieves. The elimination of the crim- 
inal “fence” will result in the disband- 
ing of these organizations as they must 
have a wholesale market to make their 
work profitable and it is the plea of 
the Commission’s committee that this 
will also reduce the actual number of 
criminals, as many of this new type 
of bandit would not be drawn into 
single handed crimes for small 
amounts, 

The apprehension of these criminal 
bands, with the facilities for quickly 
disappearing offered by the automo- 
bile, and their ability to vanish from 
one state and turn up hundreds of 
miles away, forms one of the still un- 
solved problems of modern crime. 
Heavier sentences and more efficient 
justice will undoubtedly have its ef- 
fect, but it cannot be said that any 
real solution of this modern problem 
has yet been brought forward. How- 
ever, in the case of the criminal receiv- 
er and distributor of stolen goods, we 
have a very different situation. By 
necessity, he must have a permanent 
place of business and storage ware- 
house. He must pose as an unsuspected 
member of the business community. 
He cannot move from place to place 
or carry his criminally gotten goods 
around in his pocket. Instead, he must 
trust to the difficulties of prosecution 
and the laxness of our laws for his 
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immunity, a trust which, I am sorry 
to say, has been more than justified in 
the past. 


Necessary for All States to Tighten 
Procedure 


All of the public prosecutors unite 
in reporting that a conviction for the 
criminal ‘fence’ under our existing 
laws is one of the most difficult things 
in their daily work. Not until every 
state has greatly tightened up its judi- 
cial procedure and its criminal code, 
will we achieve any practical results 
so far as state legislation is concerned 
other than to drive the criminal “fence” 
from one state to another in the same 
way that we have been driving the 
illicit trade in revolvers for gun-men 
out of our jurisdiction only to have it 
establish itself defiantly just across 
the border. 

There is, however, another weak spot 
in the armour of the criminal ‘‘fence” 
and that is the necessity in almost 
every case of his using the railroads 
for both the receipt and shipment of 
his goods. Our committee has, in fact, 
been assured by several chiefs of po- 
lice that, in a number of our large 
cities there are criminal receivers who 
call up the leaders of these gangs and 
give them orders as to quantities and 
character of goods for which they find 
there is a national market, with ex- 





plicit directions as to the storehouses 
and mills where these goods may be 
obtained by robbery. Acting on this 
information, the robbery takes place, 
the goods are stolen, and the “fence” 
trans-ships them all over the country. 


Federal Government Can Reach 
the “Fence” 


This opens an opportunity to reach 
him through the power of the national 
government to regulate interstate com- 
merce. Federal prosecution is not 
bethered by state jurisdiction and it 
can complete its case no matter how 
widespread the various which 
make up the complete crime may be, 
geographically speaking. 


acts 


Legislation Is Proposed 


The special committee has, accord- 
ingly, prepared legislation which has 
been drawn up by United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Charles H. Tuttle of 
New York to meet this unusual con- 
dition and expresses its conviction that 
its passage will do more than any one 
single thing yet proposed, to reduce 
crimes of this character. Of course, 
state legislation is equally needed and 
the Commission will later make public 
the report of its committee as to what 
should be done in each state as well. 

The Commission desires to acknow]- 
edge its indebtedness to Congressman 
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La Guardia of New York who had al- 


ready introduced a bill on this same 
subject which, while a step in the right 
direction, did not fully meet the con- 
clusions of our Commission. Congress- 
nan La Guardia very public spiritedly 
substituted the bill prepared by Mr. 
Tuttle for our committee for his own, 
and it will later be introduced in the 
Senate as well. 
Urge Support of Measure 
The Commission’s committee earn- 
estly asks all businessmen, Chambers 
of Commerce, and those interested in 
the reduction of crime, to support this 
measure and to bring the importance 
of the matter to the attention of their 
representatives at Washington. 


Statement of District Attorney Tuttle 


In explaining the reasons for the 
preparation of national legislation, 
District Attorney Tuttle has said: 

“In drafting on behalf of the Na- 
tional Crime Commission the ~ bill 
which has just been introduced by Con- 
gressman La Guardia entitled the ‘Na- 
tional Stolen Property Act,’ I have 
had in mind that according to the find- 
ings of the National Crime Commis- 
sion, the business of receiving stolen 
goods was organized on a nation-wide 
scale; and that the powers of the states 
to prevent the extremely menacing 
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competition of this underworld busi- 
ness with honest commerce, were al- 
most defeated by the wholesale use of 
the channels of interstate and foreign 
commerce to get the goods into the 
hands of receivers at points far distant 
from the place where the thefts oc- 
curred. The bill would in no way 
trespass on either the rights or the 
powers of the states, but on the con- 
trary would strengthen and supple- 
ment the exercise of those powers. The 
chief criminal is the receiver, and his 
illegal business affords the chief in- 
ducement for commercial thefts. Ob- 
viously where the theft occurs in one 
state and the receiver has his secret 
‘fence’ in another state, neither state 
is in a position effectively to deal with 
and punish the whole crime. On the 
other hand, the United States Gov- 
ernment through its constitutional 
power over interstate commerce can in 
such cases effectively reach both the 
thief and the receiver, and can effec- 
tively collect the evidence, scattered 


over numerous transactions, which 
would insure a conviction for con- 
spiracy. 


“Hence the bill as drafted punishes 
beth the sending and receiving through 
the channels of interstate commerce. 
In order that the prosecutor might not 
be under the impossible and unreason- 
able burden of proving actual knowl- 
edge of the theft on the part of the 
receiver, the bill follows many well 
considered state statutes in condemning 
the receipt of stolen goods where the 
recipient has good reason to believe 
that they have been stolen or taken 
feloniously and omits diligently to 
ascertain the fact; and also in such 
case throws upon the defendant the 
burden of explanation. A prima facie 
case is made upon the proof that the 
property was stolen and feloniously 
taken ; that the defendant received the 
same otherwise than on behalf of the 
true owner; and that the defendant 
omitted reasonable inquiry in good 
faith. Prosecution may be conducted 
in any district in which any of the for- 
bidden acts occurred or through which 
the property was transported. 

“In order that there may be no dou- 
ble jeopardy, the bill provides that a 
judgment of conviction or acquittal 
upon the merits under the law of any 
state shall be a bar to prosecution 
under the act for the same offense.” 


Statement of Congressman La Guardia 


Congressman F. H. La Guardia of 
New York, Member of the Committee 
on Judiciary of the House, who intro- 
duced the Crime Commission Bill pro- 
hibiting the transportation of stolen 
property in interstate and foreign 
commerce, also made the following 
statement: 
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“It may be difficult for people liv- 
ing in small communities and who do 
not know of the existence of organized, 
wholesale thefts, to realize the neces- 
sity of this bill. The purse snatcher 
and sneak thief who would crawl in 
the back window when the family was 
out and steal personal jewelry and 
trinkets lying about the house has be- 
come a piker in the criminal world and 
has no social or other standing in the 
society of crooks. Large cities, such 
as New York and other big commer- 
cial centers, have an entirely different 
situation to confront. It is no longer 
the stealing of a watch from a dresser, 
but the cleaning out of an entire loft 
or warehouse, the stealing of loaded 
trucks from the streets that confront 
the police and business men in large 
cities. Such wholesale thefts, of course, 
require a great deal of planning and 
organization, finances and above all 
things a market for the stolen prop- 
erty. Entire lofts are burglarized and 
literally truck loads of furs, silks, 
linens and other merchandise cleaned 
out and stolen. This has resulted in 
extremely high burglary insurance 
rates in large cities, the necessity of 
additional vigilance in protecting the 
property, necessity of employing 
guards to accompany trucks, all of 
which, of course, reflect in the cost of 
the merchandise. 

“It is easy to understand that burg- 
lary and theft of merchandise in such 
large quantities would not exist if it 
were not that there is a ready cash 
market to purchase these goods. These 
‘fences’ deal in merchandise that has 
been stolen and they in turn have their 
market to dispose of the goods. The 
experience of the various police depart- 
ments would indicate that in many 
instances the goods are stolen in one 
state and disposed of in another state. 
It is easy to visualize a large center 
like New York City with its many 
warehouses and wholesale concerns af- 
fording a lucrative field for wholesale 
thieves and the surrounding Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania cities in which to dispose of 
the goods, which in turn may find its 
way back to New York through osten- 
sibly legitimate channels of commerce. 

“The purpose of my bill is very 
simple. It follows the lines of the 
Federal Stolen Automobile Law which 
was passed by Congress a few years 
ago. All it does is to prohibit the 
shipment of stolen goods from one 
state to another and provides a penalty 
for so doing. I have embodied in my 
bill the recommendations made by the 
National Crime Commission which 
puts the burden of inquiry on the buyer 
when he is acquiring goods under sus- 
picious circumstances. Surely no 


honest, legitimate merchant can object 
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to that. Operators or ‘fences’ do not 
have a stenographer present when mak- 
ing the deal or a moving picture camera 
taking a photograph when the stolen 
goods are delivered. The method of 
operation and buying is so different 
from legitimate business transactions 
that it is only reasonable to have the 
law place the burden of inquiry on 
these receivers of stolen goods. The 
law should not protect the ‘fence,’ but 
should make it possible to place the 
‘fences’ in jail where they belong. If 
we remove them ninety-five per cent 
of the large thefts will be eliminated. 

“The National Crime Commission 
deserves a great deal of credit for the 
painstaking work that it has performed 
in getting to the root of this new social 
and commercial evil and in getting 
some of the best minds of the country 
together in agreeing to necessary legis- 
lation. The National Crime Commis- 
sion has rendered a great public serv- 
ice and the least that Congress can do 
is to pass the bill recommended by this 
Commission.” 


Statement-of M. S. Mattuck, 
Charman of Special Committee 


Summing up for the special sub- 
committee, Maxwell S. Mattuck, the 
Chairman, gave the following brief 
statement as coming from his com- 
mittee : 

“The quarter of a billion dollar an- 
nual loss to the country that is the 
result of the virtual immunity which 
the ‘fence’ at present enjoys is a na- 
tional as well as local problem. Opera- 
tions of the ‘fences’ are seldom purely 
local in their nature. [Illicit proceeds 
of a single theft or the merchandise 
which is the subject of a crooked deal 
may find their way into any number 
of states. Individual localities though 
perfectly competent to handle certain 
aspects of the ‘fence’ problem as are 
confined to their own borders can- 
not, owing to their limited jurisdiction, 
reach out to bring within their power 
such of the tentacles as extend into 
other states. For instance, if the thief 
is in New York and the ‘fence’ is in 
Pennsylvania a complete picture which 
is oftentimes so essential to a success- 
ful prosecution is impossible in either 
state because Pennsylvania cannot 
reach the thief or witnesses to the theft 
and New York cannot reach the re- 
ceiver or witnesses necessary to prove 
the criminal receipt. 

“Great difficulties in prosecution 
therefore oftentimes result from and 
immunity may even follow from a 
‘fence’s’ operations in states other than 
those in which the thieves themselves 
are operating. Such handicaps to pros- 
ecution should not be tolerated: There 
is no reason why federal and state 

(Turn to page 266) 





























If you miss some shots when you play the courses around Longview, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., you have a good 
alibi, for scenery like this may make you forget your game. 


Enjoy the Out-of-Doors at Seattle 


Why You Should Attend the Seattle Convention 


eMore ‘Reasons 


NE member of the Kiwanis 

Club of Seattle boasts that 

he has lived in Seattle five 

years and has taken a dif- 

ferent trip every week end, and is now 
wondering how old he will have to 
live to be before he has covered all. of 
the interesting points in and about 
Seattle and partakes of all of the rec- 
reational features he desires. The 
Seattle territory, readily available and 
accessible to those who attend the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of Ki- 
wanis International June 17-21, offers 
very unusual recreations. Among the 
unusual pastimes are Alpine sports. 
Right at Seattle’s doorstep, as it were, 
the famous Rainier National Park 
built by Nature around the world-re- 
nowned Mt. Rainier, offers real moun- 
tain climbing properly safeguarded and 
so arranged as to remove the element 
of danger but retain the adventure and 
beauty which goes with this rare form 
of sport. In connection with one’s stay 
at the Rainier National Park there are 
glaciers to visit; ice caves to explore; 
and spirited horseback rides over moun- 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
CoNVENTION MANAGER 
tain trails; snowshoe or ski trips over 


fields of snow. Alaskan dog teams are 
there with professional mushers re- 

















Until you have caught a Tyee salmon like the 38 

pounder pictured here, with rod and light tackle, 

you haven’t tasted all the joys of fishing, and the 
Puget Sound waters abound with salmon. 
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cruited from the government mail serv- 
ice in Alaska. 

To the north of Seattle is Mt. Baker 
National Forest where majestic Mt. 
Baker rears its snow-capped peak 10,- 
750 feet above sea level with fresh 
flowers thriving beside glaciers on the 
sky-line heights. Also out of this 
famous forest Mt. Shuksan pierces the 
clouds at 9,038 feet elevation. Geolo- 
gists say that this is one of the most 
ancient peaks in the world. Here also 
may be enjoyed Alpine sports in mid- 
summer. 

For the motorist untold pages could 
be written describing the beauty of the 
trips possible in almost every direc- 
tion. Wonderful paved highways ra- 
diate from Seattle through forests and 
over plains, along ocean and sound, 
over mountains and through valleys. 
Weather is ideal for motoring in open 
cars in the Pacific Northwest. 

To those who love to fish (and there 
are many thousands of Kiwanians who 
arrange either.a pre-convention or post- 
convention fishing trip each-year) right 
out in Puget Sound within sight of the 
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sky-line of Seattle may be taken salmon trout mare 
and the ever-famous Tyee salmon. In the 
mountain streams close to Seattle are found 
Rainbow, Eastern Brook and various types of 
wonderful gamey mountain trout. A pleasant 
little journey from Seattle takes one to Lake 
Crescent close to Port Angeles where lives, 
thrives, and fights the rare Beardslee trout. 
Old man Beardslee grows as large as 45 pounds 
and his life has been spent in glacial water. 
He can most easily be described as a land- 
locked salmon with brown spots. When he 
strikes there is a combination of landslide and 
mine explosion and all of the black bass you 
every caught in your life all rolled into one. 
Incidentally, Lake Crescent is a magnificent 
piece of water between mountains overlooked by 
the grand old mountain known as Storm King. 
Visitors from the East have a 
good deal of trouble with their 















































golf game in this section of 
the country. The courses 
are sporty, well kept, and 
unusually excellent in 
every way. The thing 
that bothers the golfer 
is the scenery and he 
finds it most difficult 
to keep his mind on 
his work. Mountain 
scenery is inspiring 
and these particular 
mountains seem to 
have an unusual 
claim to beauty 
and distinctiveness. 
Their slopes are 
heavily wooded and 
the steep peaks form 
a contrast that makes 
the golfer hesitate and 





Climbing glaciers in mid- 
summer at Rainier Nation- 
al Park— Mt. Shuksan 
from a point near Mount 
Baker .Lodge. 
causes a whole lot of 
dubbed shots before 
he settles down to 
the real business of 
golfing, but it is a 
golfer’s paradise. 
There are innu- 
merable cruises on 
the Sound and the 
ocean. Miniature 
ocean liners go to the 
Puget Sound ports 
and the Victoria and 


Vancouver, B. C., 
ports. Regular sail- 


ings are listed al- 
most daily to Cali- 
fornia. Seattle is a 
renowned port to the 
Orient. 


In the Land of Mighty Forests. Giant Douglas firs, 10 and 12 feet 





diameter near the entrance to Rainier National Park. 


Mountain climbing in Mount Baker National Forest. 


For those who yearn for surf bath- , 
ing, a few thousand miles of the Pacific 
Ocean offers its tangy saltiness. Lake 
Washington, in the heart of the city 
of Seattle, provides fresh-water bath- 

ing within a few minutes ride of your 

hotel. 

All of these things and more, offer 
arguments as to why you should come 
to Seattle before the convention opens 
and stay long after it. is officially 
closed. Seattle and the Pacific North- 
west should not be passed over lightly 
nor should the pleasures for which 
you have traveled so many miles be 
partaken of too sparingly. 

Let H. M. Bilty, Manager of Rai- 
nier National Park, say some more 
about the outdoor glories of that 
region : 

“Twenty-eight glaciers, covering an 
area of 45 square miles, emanate from. 
the snow crest of America’s greatest 
mountain, gouging out deep valleys and 
ending in turbulent rivers that dash 
over rocks and roar through gorges un- 
til they peacefully wind their way 
through fertile meadows and flow into 
Puget Sound and the Columbia River. 

“Rock and wintry snow, carpets of 
beautiful flowers, game fish, cool mos- 
sy trails, stage coach trails, mineral 
springs, stupendous views, giant for- 
ests, world famous hostelries, saddle 
horse trips, dog team rides, swimming 
—all these are offered in generous prod- 
igality in Rainier National Park. 

“The greatest adventure of all is 
this trip to the summit of the Moun- 


tain. Many have conquered its lofty ‘ 
dome which rises 14,408 feet above sea 
level. 


“The Mountain and its mysterious 
glaciers, the whispering forests, mossy 
trails and the sparkling streams invite 
the visitor to the Twelfth Annual Ki- 
wanis Convention to leave the world 
behind and play in this fairyland.” 











All Kiwanis Night 


Monday Evening, June 18, 1928 


Synchronized Program Being -Arranged so that -All Kiwanis (lubs Will Meet 
Simultaneously with the International Convention at Seattle 


in Observing “Zero Hour’’ 


By WENDELL C. THOMAS 


CuairMAN, INTERNATIONAL CoMMITTEE ON INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


IWANIS is unique in many 
ways. Through its dual 
classification, competitors 
are brought together rather 

than kept apart. It stresses fellowship 
and has carried it beyond the confines 
of the club through a comprehensive 
plan of inter-club relations. 

Carrying on always in every depart- 
ment, constantly striving to increase 
the practical results of its idealism 
there was evolved four years ago; “All 
Kiwanis Night” and “Zero Hour.” 
The program at the International Con- 
vention was duplicated in hundreds of 
clubs in the United States and Canada. 
The time of these various meetings 
was so synchronized that tens of thou- 
sands of Kiwanians were meeting to- 
gether and during the fifteen minutes 
known as “Zero Hour,” all were par- 
ticipating in unison in an identical pro- 
gram. 

The possibilities of such a plan pro- 
viding as it did for one gigantic: meet- 
ing, wherein all Kiwanians could be to- 
gether in thought and action, were so 
apparent that the response was instant 
and the results were so tremendous that 
continent-wide publicity was given 
Kiwanis for again having shown the 
way. 

Each succeeding year has shown not 


keenly anticipating the inspiration of 
“All Kiwanis Night” and “Zero 
Hour.” 

This year our International Con- 
vention opens in Seattle on Monday, 
June 18, and that evening at 8:19 In- 
ternational President Henry C. Heinz 
will deliver his message which will echo 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 
from Edmonton, Canada to Miami, 
Florida, filling all hearers with added 
enthusiasm for our great work. 

A hundred thousand men will ob- 
serve that moment of silence in which 
will be transmitted from coast to coast, 
“Fellowship in thought.” A hundred 
thousand men will sing “America” and 
“God save the King” and renew their 
allegiance to their flag and to their 
country. A hundred thousand men 
will sing “Onward in Kiwanis” and to 
them all will come a little more real- 
ization of the strength of Kiwanis 
and its power for good. 

It is hoped that this year every Ki- 
wanis club will observe “All Kiwanis 
Night” and the “Zero Hour.” The 
possibilities of such an evening are 
without limit. It may well be made a 
ladies’ night and will afford a wonder- 
ful opportunity of enlightening them 
as to the objectives of our great or- 
ganization and how much it means to 


meet in joint session. Obviously, as an 
apportunity for an inter-club meeting, 
it has no equal. 

Suggestions for uniform programs 
have been sent to all clubs. These may 
be added to or taken from as seems 
best, except that the “Zero Hour’ pro- 
gram should be strictly adhered to. 

All clubs planning to observe this 
occasion are urged to send their pro- 
grams to International Headquarters. 

One other essential should be ob- 
served during the meeting preferably 
just following the opening—the “Inter- 
Club Relations Creed” should be read 
by the president or presiding officer. 
A copy will be enclosed with the mes- 
sage of President Heinz. 

Heretofore with conventions in the 
East, it was difficult for western clubs 
to observe the “Zero Hour” at 6:00 and 
7 :00 o’clock but this year with the start 
at 8:15 it will be an easy matter to 
arrange the program so that for fifteen 
minutes this one great meeting will be 
word for word, in unison. 

The club which fails to observe this 
program is missing a real opportunity 
to enthuse and inspire its members. 

Your International committee has 
requested that this be a year of in- 
creased fellowship. The observance by 


your club of “All Kiwanis Night” will 








only sustained but ever-increasing in- us all. It is an ideal time to invite a help us attain our objective. We are 
terest, and today all Kiwanis clubs are neighboring club or group of clubs to counting on you. 

ZERO HOUR | 

To be Observed at Seattle and by -All (lubs—‘fune 18, 1928 | 

PROGRAM TIME SCHEDULE | 

Pacific Mountain Central Eastern 

Pinmnent, GF Silent SOMOWOE 6 scissile s 606600 ks cake ive 8:15 9:15 10:15 Mas | 

“America” (first verse) and “God Save the King”’.......... 8:16 9:16 10:16 11:16 | 

Message—lInternational President Henry C. Heinz*......... 8:19 9:19 10:19 E2259 3 

Fellowship Song—‘“Onward in Kiwanis”**................ 8:25 9:25 10:25 1125 | 

(*) Copy will be sent to all clubs (**) Page 5, new “Songs of Kiwanis” | 
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Left: England's speed entry makes first 
appearance on beach. Capt. Campbell's 
l2-cylindered “Blucbird” powered by one 
of the British Air Ministry's secret engines. 
The big fin on the rear has been removed. 
It was found that when a strong side wind 
was encountered it foreed the car several 
feet off its course. 
Right: What happens when air is an enemy. 
The remarkably designed car of Frank 
Leckhart designed te batter down wind 
resistance, man’s greatest enemy, when in 
the realm of a 200 m. p. h. speed. Even 
thes axles have little fins on them to keep 
the car on a level keel. Directional stabil- 
ty ie the aim of every driver and this crea- 
tion attempt ever made to 





surpasses any 


WAS a the most 
thrilling and dramatic speed con- 
test in the history of the world, 
reporting it for one of the great 

press associations. I have seen man go 
faster than he has ever gone on land. 
It proves there is good red blood in the 
human race, and that to win a record 
the ace high-speed demons of the age, 
aided by every subtlety of the engineer- 
ing craft, will laugh at death and stake 
their lives the chance that a tire 
will not skid or blow up, that every 
bolt and nut will hold while they are 
rushing along at a 
300 feet or 
more per second, 

It also proves 
that many of the 
problems of the air- 


spectator at 


on 


rate of 


planes are encoun- 
tered by racing auto- 
mobiles which 
hurtle through the air at a 

rate of two hundred miles 

an hour or more. Indeed, 

the two machines making the 

highest speed at the meet on 
Ormond-Daytona Beach 

were provided with aviation motors, 
and the third, Frank Lockhart’s Stutz 
Special, was the refinement of stream- 
line designing, which has been so mar- 
velously developed by the science of 
aviation. 

The meet was spectacular, thrilling, 
and terrible. Its three highly dramatic 
notes were the skidding of Capt. Mal- 
colm Campbell’s “Bluebird,” when, 
driving at a rate of more than 214 
miles an hour, he won the world’s 
record; the huge leaps into the air 
made by Frank Lockhart’s Stutz Spe- 
cial, when, at the height of his run for 
a world’s record, his machine plunged 
into the sea, and the heroic courage of 


Ray. Keech, who, when blinded by the 





Flirting with Death to Make 
Man’s Fastest Time on Land 


How Would You Like to Drive 
Four NGles Per -AGnute? 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


steam and hot water from a broken 
pipe line in the mighty 36-cylindered 
“Triplex” which was thundering along 
with incredible velocity, he brought the 
huge projectile on wheels to a stop 
within three miles, although he sut- 
fered agonies from the steam which 
constantly scalded his right thigh. 

From this, one is apt to infer that 
it is almost impossible to come within 
distance of the world’s speed record 
without skirting death by a narrow 
margin. 

Let the story speak for itself as to 
this. I saw it all, and like thousands 
of others, my heart leaped into my 
throat. 

The most remarkable adventure and 
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like a 
Frank 





wind resistance. It looks 
from this birds-eye view. 

Lockhart is at the wheel. 
Center: Ray Keech driving J. M. White’s 
36 cylinder 1500 h. p. “Triplex” attempt- 
ed to break Capt. Campbell’s 206.95 m. p. 
h. record made on the Ormond-Daytona 
Beach speedway. During the trials Keech 
made a 253.93 m. p. h. spurt which was 
declared unofficial because the car did not 
have a reverse gear. A second reverse 
gear is being installed to comply with offi- 
cial timing regulations and Keech plans to 
make another try. He is fully recovered 
from the burns received during the trials. 


fight 
spider 


escape from death, among the three, 
was experienced by Frank Lockhart, 
the young American Ace, who was 
twenty-five years old on the ninth of 
March, 1928. Lockhart had, and still 
has, the smallest and costliest racing 
automobile ever built. An _ expert 
mechanic, and sensible and clever be- 
yond his years, the young racer had 
superintended every detail of the mak- 
ing of the car, and had personally 
designed many of its extraordinary 
features. It had cost between $75,000 
and $100,000. The machine is very 
small, being but 36 
inches in height, two 
feet in width, and 
151% feet in length. 
It weighs 2,900 lbs. 
and is shaped like a 
bullet to encounter 
a very low resist- 
ance from the air 
when going at a high veloc- 
ity. Details of the machine 
will be given later on. At 
present it is sufficient to point 
out that economy of space 
forced the young speed 
demon to encase his legs on either side 
of the propellor shaft, and to fold 
himself into a narrow seat which just 
admitted his body. The engine, though 
smaller than a Ford engine, revolves 
at the terrific speed of 7200 revolutions 
per minute when going at above 200 
miles an hour and is thought to be 
capable of 8,000 revolutions per 
minute. It develops about four hun- 
dred horsepower. The supercharger 
revolves five and one-half times as 
rapidly as the engine or at a rate of 
between thirty-five thousand and forty 
thousand times in a minute. 
It was in this refinement of engi- 
neering skill and of stream-line design 
that at 4:29 in the afternoon of Feb- 
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The world’s greatest speedway. 


and stretches straight as an arrow for nearly 27 miles along the East Coast of Florida. 
have been established during the past 20 years. 


ruary 22, 1928, Lockhart, while mak- 
ing his supreme effort to capture a 
world’s record, skidded into the sea in 
a wild hurtling, somersaulting leap 
that onlookers thought must 


Only Two Hours to Go 


On the 22nd of February there re- 
mained but two racing hours in which 


A splendid view of Ormond-Daytona Beach showing the 500 foot expanse which is as smooth and hard as a billiard table 
It is here that practically all werld’s straightaway speed records 


competitors for the world’s speed 
crown felt that their machines could do 
much better. Kain had started in at 
twelve o'clock, a soft, semi-tropical 

drizzle. The sky was over- 





surely result in his death. 
Since the first trial of his 
racer, some six days prior to 
his fearful experience, young 
Mr. Lockhart had _ experi- 
enced a number of annoying 
difficulties, such as are liable 
to happen to any new 
mechanism which is_ sub- 
jected to tremendous stresses 
on its first runs. Moreover, 
many of the features of his 
machine are totally new. On 
several of the trial spins, it 
was said that his carburetor 
had failed to work satisfac- 
torily, and on one occasion 
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cast and a brisk southeast 
wind lashed the breakers into 
foam. <A crowd of about 
fifteen thousand persons 
waited under their umbrellas 
hoping it would clear, for 
clouds and rain may give 
way to sunshine in Florida. 
| South of the grand stand 
*| which is about six miles be- 
low the Daytona pier, the 
beach was enshrouded in a 

‘ dense cloud of mist. Shortly 
= before four o'clock in the 
afternoon Lockhart ran his 
“mq; racer down from the north 
end of the course but slowed 











his clutch was found to slip. 
Meanwhile Capt. Campbell 
had broken the _ world’s 
record in a gallant exhibition 
of skill and daring, by driving over 
a timed mile, north and south bound, 
that is both favored and impeded by 
the wind, attaining an average rate 
of 206.95 miles per hour. 


Three of the fastest men on earth. 
of London, Frank Lockhart of Indianapolis, and Ray Keech of Philadelphia. 
All have succeeded a momentary speed of 220 miles an hour. 


the young driver could hope to surpass 
Capt. Campbell before the meet closed. 
And he was confident that he could 
easily hang up a much higher record. 
In fact it should be said that all of the 


Left to right: Capt. Malcolm Campbell 


up as he passed the grand 
stand, and it was announced 
that he had decided to make 
his run from south to north, 
no doubt to obtain better visibility. He 
disappeared into the dense mists that 


overhung the beach to the south. For 
half an hour the crowd waited. They 


were growing impatient but not so 
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The fastest thing on wheels. Unofficially 
J. M. White’s 36-cylindered “Triplex” proved 
to be the fastest car at the trial but was 
barred from official competition because it 
had no reverse gear. On the first run it 
ever made Ray Keech idled along the beach 
at 800 r. p. m. The mighty car was then 
doing 110 m. p. h. 


400 feet in the blink of an eye. It’s diffi- 
eult for any camera to get a picture of one 
of these cars traveling over 200 m. p. h. 
Here is what was caught of Frank Lockhart 
as he streaked over the famous Ormond- 
Daytona Beach on the East Coast of Florida 
at 200.224 m. p. h. on February 20. 


Streak lightning on four wheels. Capt. Malcolm 
Campbell gallant British driver as he appear- 
ed hurtling over the Ormond-Daytona Beach 
speedway at 215 m. p. h. to set a new world’s 
record. With the wind his official time was 
215.7913 m. p. h. and against the wind 199. 
66722. An average of 206.95 m. p. h. At 
one time his tachometer registered 220 m. p. h. 
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impatient as the daring young driver 
who saw his chances to win decrease 
with the rising tide. The mists con- 
tinued and a rainbow hung over the 
sea. 


Lockhart Starts 


They had not waited a half hour 
when the announcer shouted ‘Lock- 
hart is starting at the nine mile post.” 


Then the hum of the motor was 
heard and it grew in crescendo. From 


out the fog Lockhart appeared coming 
with terrific velocity. The crowd rose. 
Men shouted. His speed was estimated 
at 225 miles an hour. The small white 
speck which had appeared out of the 
gray fog with inconceivable rapidity 
assumed the proportions of an auto- 
mobile. It thrilled. The machine was 
skirting close to the flag line. It was 
near the water. It was in the water! 
A huge cloud of spray rose from the 
thin waves at the water line. Lock- 
hart’s machine turned to the sea almost 
too swiftly for the eye to fol- 
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Rescuing Lockhart from drowning. 


Remarkable photo showing part of the crowd that rushed into 


the surf to save Frank Lockhart from drowning when his car leaped 20 feet in the air and 50 feet 


across the surf into the ecean at Ormond-Daytona Beach. 
pointing to position where Lockhart’s car came out of the air and plunged into the surf. 
The cause of the accident has been attributed both to the locking of 


was going close to 225 m. p. h. 


Note the men up to their waist in water 
Lockhart 


of an axle and also to his veering too close to the soft sand in order to stay clear of the incoming tide. 





low,—leaped far above the 
waves—came down, leaped 
again, twenty feet above the 
water. It turned sideways 
and over and at one time it 
was headed straight up. It 
complete double 
somersault. It had gone be- 
low the breakers. Women 
screamed. A deep murmur- 
ing bellow came from the 
crowd, as though from a 
giant beast in. its death 
agonies. Men on the dunes 
nearest Lockhart rushed into 


turned a 





the sea, and grasped the 
automobile which miracu- 


lously had landed in the surf 
right side up. The cry spread 


through the crowd “He's 
alive.” Men were holding Lockhart 
up the automobile so that 


Lockhart would not drown. 
The heroic, resourceful, and 
daring young driver maintained his 
presence of mind. The breakers swayed 





still unconscious after 225 m. p. h. spill. 
showing Frank Lockhart still unconscious pinned beneath the steering wheel 
in his 16-cylindered Stutz after the car leaped 150 feet across the beach, 20 
This photo was taken immediately after the car had 


feet high in the air. 
He was in the waves 14 minutes. 


been pulled out of the surf. 


the car to and fro. 
necks when the high waves came were 





the narrow cockpit. 


High Nerve and Cool 
Courage 

An immense crowd had 
gathered on the beach near 
the submerged car and hun- 
dreds rushed into the water. 
Even women rushed _ into 
the surf. Men with white 
knickers, capitalists, news- 
papermen, mechanics, every- 
one who could. The wrecker 
came up, but the rope was 
not long enough to reach 
from the wrecker to the car. 
The crowd literally rescued 
Lockhart, for they formed a 





Men up to their 


joined by many 





others. The car 
was now held 
secure. It was 
impossible to pull 
Lockhart out, for 
the steering wheel 
jammed back, 
completely im- 
prisoning him in 


p. h. 


rear springs. 


Remarkable photo 


Made 253 m. p. h. unofficial record. 
36-cylindered “Triplex” showing the gargantuan power plant of three 12- 
eylinder Liberty Motors. On February 20 during a trial spin on the Ormond- 
Daytona Beach in conjunction with the International Speed Trials the “‘Triplex” 
driven by Ray Keech of Philadelphia made an unofficial record of 253 m. 
Farther trials were cut short when a water pipe to the radiator burst ; 
seerching Keech. Because White did not have a reverse gear on the “Triplex” 
race officials of the A. A. A. decided to bar him. 
the car himself purely for the sport of the venture. He is shown second 
from left with hand on steering wheel. 
erankshaft te rear axle. 
Its three motors develep close to 2,500 h. p. and turn 3,300 
r. p. m. without load, a speed equivalent te 375 m. p. h. 


huge line of two hundred 
persons pulling all together 
on the rope and snaked the 
car ashore. Frank Lockhart 
seemed semi-conscious but 
when his rescuers began to pry the 
sides of the car with crow bars so as to 
extricate him, he came to the rescue of 
his beloved machine on which he had 
spent so many days and nights and 
cried: “Don’t wreck it all to pieces.” 
He was placed in the ambulance and 
the crowd saddened, and with all sense 
of drama, all thrill, dampened by the 
sight of the slight youthful driver, and 
their uncertainty as to his condition, 
(Turn to page 261) 


Rear view of J. M. White's famous 


White built and financed 


The “Triplex” is direct driven from 
It has no gear shift levers, transmission, clutch or 

















Senator Frank Bartlett Willis 


Sudden Change from Scene of Triumph to One of Sorrow Shocks Nation as (andidate 


for the Presidency ts 
Always 


ARRIED off the field of Presi- 
dential battle on his shield of 
spotless character, as the tu- 
multuous applause of thou- 
sands of admirers and friends faded 
into the loving requiem of “A Sol- 
dier’s Farewell,” Kiwanian, Senator 
Frank Bartlett Willis yielded his noble 
life of service to our state and nation. 

The hours just preceding the Sena- 
tor’s passing to the honor roll of the 
invisible classification of Kiwanis mem- 
bership, had been a great triumph. The 
streets of his home town of Delaware, 
Ohio, were decorated in the nation’s 
colors. Banners displaying his name 
streamed across the thoroughfare which 
teemed with his admirers. Store win- 
dows displayed his picture. The ban- 
quet hall of Hotel Allen was lavishly 
decorated by the Kiwanis club in its 
effort to honor this great statesman, 
who, nine years ago became one of its 
charter members, after his retirement as 
Governor of Ohio, and who in recent 
years, as United States Senator, had 
been made an honorary member of the 
Delaware Kiwanis club. 

In addressing the club, Senator 
Willis gave an interesting survey of the 
Mississippi Flood conditions as he 
found them, and reviewed the various 
plans for relief. He appeared weary 
from his campaigning but maintained 
that almost boyish vivacity which en- 
deared him to rich and poor, old and 
young. 

President F. M. Marriott, Jr., pre- 
sided at the meeting and resolutions 
of hearty endorsement and support 
were enthusiastically passed by the 
club. 

After the Kiwanis club banquet the 
Senator reviewed the huge parade 
which preceded the mass meeting in 
Gray Chapel at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. There the Senator took his 
place where of old, as an instructor of 
the young men and women, he had at- 
tended religious devotions and athletic 
rallies. The Buckeye Republican Glee 
Club sang the songs that had aroused 
the fire of many political campaigns, 
and as they swung into the strains 
of “When you come to the end of a per- 
fect day” the thousands who were in 





Fatally Stricken 


By EDMUND F. ARRAS 


AST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDEN 
Past I PRESIDENT 


the auditorium were stilled. Quietly 
Senator Willis arose and walked from 
the stage; he told his secretary he was 
“feeling very bad.” He then began to 
fall and in a moment collapsed in the 
arms of his private secretary, Charles 
A. Jones, as the Glee Club sang “A 
Soldier's Farewell.” Mrs. Willis 
reached his side a few minutes before 
the end came. Five physicians were 
called but they were unable to stay the 
hand of death. When the large audi- 
ence was informed, men and women 
wept. The National Guard troops that 
had participated in the parade took 
charge of the situation. 

Kiwanian, President Coolidge, tele- 
graphed Mrs. Willis: 

“News of the sudden passing of your 
husband has been a great shock to me. 
He rendered distinguished service in 
his state assembly, later as Governor 
of Ohio and also in the National House 
and Senate. He was an earnest and 
effective advocate of causes which he 
considered just, and a man of upright 
character. His going is a distinct loss 
to our public life.” 

Telegrams expressing deepest sorrow 
and sympathy were received from thou- 
sands. Political opponents were unani- 
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Long Public Career of Honor— 
Active Participant in Kiwanis Affairs 


mous in their praise of the Senator’s 
character, ability and sincerity. 

Again Gray Chapel is crowded to pay 
tribute to the great citizen, every pos- 
sible space is filled and more than five 
thousand mourners, unable to gain en- 
trance, stood outside where eight loud 
speakers carried the eulogies, songs and 
prayers, while thousands upon thou- 
sands listened to the ceremonies over 
the radio. 

For two days the honors which a 
State and Nation pay only to the fallen 
great were given our beloved Kiwanian. 

Surrounded by an embankment of 
flowers the Senator’s body lay in state 
in Gray Chapel receiving the silent trib- 
ute of high state and national digni- 
taries as well as the final look of love 
from the school children and neighbors. 
From 2:00 until 9:00 p.m. Monday a 
long line of 6000 filed past the bier, 
and again the body was returned to his 
home to rest until Tuesday when thou- 
sands more viewed the remains until the 
casket was closed at the beginning of 
the service. Hundreds still waiting in 
line were unable to reach the bier before 
the guard of honor was withdrawn. 
The afternoon was bright and balmy. 
The thousands of people moved about 
the University campus quietly and or- 
derly in an effort to gain a position as 
near the Chapel as possible. Seats had 
been reserved for the Kiwanis club, in- 
cluding International Trustee Russell 
C. Heddleston, Past International 
President Edmund F. Arras who rep- 
resented Kiwanis International, and 
J. J. Phillips of Lancaster, Lieutenant 
Governor of the district. Reserva- 
tions were made for Governor Don- 
ahey and his staff; Ohio Congressmen 
and Senators; federal and state offi- 
cials ; members of the Ohio legislature ; 
Delaware city and county officials, and 
the officials of Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity and Ohio Wesleyan University. 

In the congressional delegation com- 
ing from Washington were Senators 
Fess, Ohio; Jones, Washington ; Wat- 
son, Indiana ; Moses, New Hampshire ; 
Metcalf, Rhode Island ; Thomas, Okla- 
homa, and McKellar, Tennessee. The 
House delegation was led by Speaker 
Longworth and the Ohio representa- 
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tives. Accompanying Governor Don- 
ahey and Mrs. Donahey, were Adjutant 
General and Mrs. Henderson and the 
Governor's staff. Active pallbearers 
were: Newton M. Miller, Columbus 
Internal Revenue Collector; A. S. Con- 
klin, Delaware, banker; F. R. Conklin, 
Delaware, hardware merchant ; George 
Stauffer, Ottawa; Earl Rutledge, 
Kenton, editor of The New Republi- 
can; Homer M. Edwards, Ironton, for- 
mer secretary to Mr. Willis; Ralph 
Dodds, Columbus, former secretary of 
Senator Willis; and William Camp- 
bell, who had been a close friend. 
Honorary pallbearers were: Con- 
gressman Nicholas Longworth, Cincin- 
nati, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Congressman John C, 
Speaks, Columbus; Colonel Carmi A. 
Thompson, Cleveland, Ohio manager 
of the Willis-for-President campaign ; 
Federal Judge Hough, Columbus; 
Charles L. Knight, Akron, publisher ; 
former Governor Harry L. Davis, 
Cleveland; Major Roy A. Haynes, 
Washington, former Federal Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner; Dr. J. Morton 
Howell, Dayton, former Ambassador 
to Egypt; U.S. Senator George Moses, 
New Hampshire, and Senator Dill. 


Rev. Otto Scott Steele, Pastor of 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Senator’s home church, presided 2t 
the services and read the scripture les- 
sons marked by Senator Willis in the 
pocket Testament which he carried with 
him and which taken from his 
pocket at the time of his death. 


The Buckeye Republican Glee Club 
again sang, but instead of singing about 
the will of the people now sang of the 
will of God, using their memorable 
song written for the funeral service of 
Kiwanian President Warren G. Hard- 
ing entitled “Thy Will Be Done.” 

Dr. Albert Edwin Smith, President 
of Ohio Northern University, Senator 
Willis’ alma mater, and where he 
taught for several years following his 
graduation, preached the funeral serv- 
ice, “The Christian Hope.” 

Charles A. Jones spoke of the inti- 
mate relations and personal side of the 
Senator's life with which he was fully 
conversant as Senator Willis’ secretary 
for so many years. He based his re- 
marks on the one passage of the Beat- 
itudes which he found marked in the 
Senator’s Testament; “Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” The simplicity of this 
heartfelt eulogy left a lasting impres- 
sion of the high character and unques- 
tioned courage of Senator Willis. 

Senator Simeon D. Fess, a former 
college professor in Ohio Northern, and 
colleague of Senator Willis in the Sen- 
ate, paid tribute to the man with whom 
he had been so closely associated 
throughout many years. He referred to 


was 
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Senator Willis’ success as an “abiding 
inspiration to the youth of America.” 
Hon. Ralph D. Cole, former congress- 
man, who was to have presented the 
name of Senator Willis to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, spoke of the 
career of Senator Willis as “The grand 
epic of American Nobility—with body, 
mind, and heart perfectly balanced—a 
man of God.” 


Prayers at the Chapel and grave 
were offered by Dr. Rollin H. Walker, 
head of the Bible Department of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Dr. Walker had 
spoken at the funeral of the mother and 
father of Senator Willis, beside whose 
graves the body of the Senator was 


buried. 


Senator Willis had a great faculty 
for remembering names and faces, in- 
variably calling an acquaintance by his 
first name after once meeting him. He 
knew more men by their given names 
than any man in Ohio. His interest 
however did not end with the name; 
he was the friend of the least important 
citizen as well as of the most prominent 
citizen, and with a patient desire to be 
of every possible service to his constit- 
uents he carried the burdens of his 
friends. 

His official acts bear the stamp of 
unselfish service to the public, and his 
official files in Washington bear silent 
evidence of the thousands of telegrams 
and letters to which he gave personal 
attention. The ideals and policies of 
Kiwanis found exemplification in his 
busy life. 

The Senator addressed the 1925 In- 
ternational Convention at Saint Paul 
on “Kiwanis, its Ideals and Opportuni- 
ties,” and later crossed the continent to 
speak on behalf of the United States 
at the dedication of the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial at Van- 
couver, B.C. The Senator’s statement 
of his connection with the building of 
the Marion, Ohio, Kiwanis club and 
the securing of President-Elect Hard- 
ing as a charter member of that club is 
quoted from THe Krwanis MaGaZIne 
of August 1925. 

“I want to say with peculiar pride 
that after the charter of our club ( Dela- 
ware, Ohio) was presented to us by our 
good friend Edmund F. Arras, we tried 
to show our appreciation when three 
years later the Delaware Kiwanis club 
was instrumental in perfecting the or- 
ganization at Marion, Ohio, and your 
humble brother had the honor to sit by 
a little desk and take the application 
from Kiwanian Warren G. Harding, 
as a member of that club. 


“T very well remember what Senator 
Harding said to me, because I was one 
of a committee of two to wait on him 
and to suggest that it would be appro- 
priate if he would become a member of 
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the Kiwanis club*. That was after he 
had been elected to the presidency, and 
of course, he was besought by very 
many organizations to become a mem- 
ber. He, of course, had to deny him- 
self the privilege and honor of joining 
very many of them. But I remember 
what he said to me, and I am sure if he 
could know he would not object to my 
repeating what he said when I broached 
the subject to him. He said, ‘Willis 
I am very busy. I am preparing my 
inaugural address, and I am beset with 
suggestions as to cabinet appointments 
and so forth. I have turned down a 
good many invitations. But somehow 
you fellows seem to do things. You 
don’t talk about them. You do them. 
I am going to join.’ So he signed up.” 

When it was found impossible to 
secure the President or Vice-President 
to represent the United States at the 
dedication of the Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial, Senator 
Willis, who had nominated President 
Harding and followed him in the Sen- 
ate, accepted the responsibility through 
his devotion to Kiwanis and love for 
President Harding. Although it was 
necessary te cancel a number of speak- 
ing engagements he made the sacrifice 
and delivered a powerful oration befit- 
ting the importance of this great inter- 
national event. 

The dominant character of Kiwanian 
Willis was his humanness. He loved 
Kiwanis and sought to serve it. He 
was natural and abhorred hypocrisy. 
He possessed moral as well as intellec- 
tual integrity. His dignity was noble 
in its simplicity, his wealth of human 
sympathy and understanding made him 
loved by all. 

To have known Kiwanian Willis 
was a lasting benediction. We shall 
remember his public devotion, his bril- 
liant career, his loyalty to friends, his 
affection for wife and daughter. 


He lived and labored that others 
might have a more abundant life, the 
unfailing mark of genuine greatness. 


“He wrought with courage and with 
might 

However long the day or night, 

His gaze fixed on the glowing star 

Which beckoned upward from afar. 

The road was difficult and steep, 

Yet aspiration would not sleep 

But urged him upward, on and on, 

Along the path the great had gone. 

He scaled the heights with Titan zeal 

And only will the years reveal 

How joyous hearts acclaimed his sway, 

What flowers glorified his way. 

At last, upon the sunlit hill, 

He waved goodby and all was still.” 


*In this statement Senator Willis referred to 
Albert H, Miller, Past Governor of the Ohio 
District, the other member of the committee which 
headed a small delegation when they called on 
President Harding.—Epiror, 

















Kiwanis Activities 
cAn Appraisal of Kiwanis Based on the -Annual Booklet ‘Kiwanis -Acttvuittes”’ 


By PROF. T. M. DADSON 


MemBeER, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Kiwanis EpucaTIon 


HE announcement in THE 

Kiwanis MaGazine for Octo- 

ber last to the effect that Past 

International President Moss 
is preparing a complete history of Ki- 
wanis, will have arrested the attention 
of many who, like the writer, scarcely 
realized that the time has come when 
such an undertaking is not only pos- 
sible but necessary. To many who 
have watched the development of Ki- 
wanis from within, the fact that it is 
already an institution of sufficient 
growth and importance to furnish ma- 
terial for a history is provocative of 
serious reflection. 

The experimental stage is passing. 
Early enthusiasms, and the impulse of 
novelty have had time to evaporate. 
Our ship has left the inland waters 
and for better or worse her keel is fur- 
rowing the groundswell of history. No 
doubt Past President Moss will have 
an inspiring story to tell and one that 
will be received by all the members 
with satisfaction. It will be the record 
of a remarkable progress. Success be- 
yond the dreams of a dozen years ago 
may be predicated, from every stand- 
ard by which success is usually gauged. 


Astonishing Growth 
Tested by figures the growth has 


been astonishing. It has grown in a 
little over a decade to nearly seventeen 
hundred clubs with a hundred thousand 
members. Kiwanis represents a mighty 
host. If human qualities be the gauge 
it represents the picked men in the 
business and professions of the con- 
tinent. Behind it there is a staggering 
aggregate of man-power with abundant 
material means to command. If suc- 
cess is to be measured by public rec- 
ognition, the position of Kiwanis is 
assured. It is a factor in the social life 
of this continent. It is in the public 
eye. Its doings are recorded in a thou- 
sand daily journals, its encircled “K” 
is familiarly known in hundreds of the 
best hotels in towns and cities from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Mexican border to Dauphin in North- 
ern Manitoba. 

What Tertullian said of the Chris- 
tians in the Third Century would be 
applicable to Kiwanis today: “We are 


but of yesterday, and yet we have filled 
every place among you, cities, islands, 
fortresses, towns, market places, the 
very camp, tribes, companies, palace, 
senate, and forum.” There is hardly 
an office of distinction, or a place of in- 
fluence, not excepting the presidency of 
the United States, that has not been 
occupied and honored by some member 
of a Kiwanis club. In the field of 
practical accomplishments the result is 
already too vast to tabulate. Yes, 
there is already an abundance of ma- 
terial for a glorious history of Ki- 
wanis. Most of us too will be quite 
content to leave the task with Past 
President Moss in full confidence that 
no one is better fitted in every way to 
do it full justice. 


What Will History Have to Say of 
Kiwanis ? 

To note a few Kiwanians, however, 
this announcement will give occasion 
for another reflective turn. They will 
be asking not what Past President 
Moss will make of ‘the history of Ki- 
wanis, but what will history itself have 
to say of this movement when in the 
course of the years, that period in 
which it played its part is brought un- 
der review. When the historian of the 
future attempts to analyze and ap- 
praise the forces that moved in our 
social structure for good or ill, to what 
place will he assign this phenomenon 
which bears our familiar name? 

We must think of Kiwanis in the 
long perspective of the civilization that 
is gradually evolving on the great 
North American continent. This Ki- 
wanis movement, whatever the im- 
mediate motives of its founders, is be- 
coming a rather serious business. It 
is no light thing to enlist one hundred 
thousand men of the character of our 
membership, in an idealistic enterprise. 
It entails an enormous responsibility. 
There is too much power to be wasted. 

When we consider what marvels 
have been wrought in human history 
by handfuls of inconspicuous men, the 
greatness of our opportunity is almost 
oppressive. To take but two examples 
from history, what could not Saint 
Benedict or Saint Francis have done 
with one hundred thousand of the lead- 
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ing men of Europe in the Sixth Cen- 
tury or in the Thirteenth? We have 
a sufficient head of power banked up 
behind the Kiwanis movement to ac- 
complish almost any reasonable labour 
to which we set our hands. 

It is easy to speak of success as as- 
sured. No success is ever really as- 
sured. Ceaseless effort and eternal 
vigilance are its only guarantee. The 
shores of time are littered with the 
debris of social, political and religious 
institutions that have flourished, waxed 
fat, lost their souls and died. Material 
development is not always or neces- 
sarily accompanied by a parallel en- 
largement of soul. The matter of the 
soul of Kiwanis may well engage the 
serious thought of members at this 
stage in its history. Have we a uni- 
fying, purposeful, intelligent, creative, 
persistent and enlarging spirit, con- 
scious of its goal, self-directing and 
progressive, animating the whole vast 
body of our membership and function- 
ing in the unit and in the mass with 
equal fidelity ? 

There is no need to re-state here the 
objects of Kiwanis International, al- 
ready published and familiar in word- 
ing at least, to every member. We 
know also the objectives adopted at 
the Memphis Convention. We may, 
however, be so familiar with our ob- 
jects and objectives that we are in 
danger of merely taking them for 
granted or thinking of them only in a 
perfunctory manner. 

One thing that strikes us the moment 
we give them serious thought is that 
they are vastly larger than the insti- 
tution itself. The loyal Kiwanian has 
much more than the interests of his 
club at heart. He is a Kiwanian be- 
cause he is loyal to certain great prin- 
ciples and values which he believes he 
can best serve by means of Kiwanis. 
We are in danger the moment we be- 
gin to regard Kiwanis as an end in it- 
self. Our ideal goes deeper than the 
making of a flourishing organization ; 
it goes deeper than the gospel of the 
glad hand and the cult of good fellow- 
ship. 

Perhaps it may be comprehended in 
these words “to give primacy to the 
human and spiritual, rather than to 
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the material values of life and to en- 
courage the daily living of the Golden 
Rule in all human relationships.” It 
is a tremendous thing to set that goal 
before us and to accept its necessary 
postulates. That strikes deep into the 
elemental stuff of life itself. We are 
in great company when we travel that 
road. It is the Via Dolorosa; the 
prophets’ and the martyrs’ feet have 
gone there; the choicest spirits of every 
age have been drawn into it. In such 
company and with such a goal we dare 
not turn back and we dare not lag. 


Linked With Glorious Company 


Frankly and without cant or hum- 
bug of any kind, we have voluntarily 
linked ourselves with the glorious com- 
pany of the world’s servers. Let us be 
clear in our own minds about this. 
This ideal needs reiteration at this time 
because Kiwanis has become large 
enough and attractive enough to be an 
end in itself. It can offer inducements 
to recruits who have no adequate ap- 
preciation of its larger objectives. 
When cells begin to multiply without 
dependence upon the organism which 
gave them life, doctors tell us we have 
a cancerous condition which ultimately 
kills the parent host. Such would be 
the material development of Kiwanis 
divorced from or negligent of its ideal. 
We are committed to the proposition 
that the human spirit is of infinite 
value, wherever it may be found. We 
believe in the realization of that value 
by all the means we can employ or 
create. We believe that to live at one’s 
best is to help to make the world better 
at as many points of contact as we can 
discov eT. 

Our ideal although unattainable, is 
eminently sane. Our motto is not, “We 
destroy,” but “We build.” We are not 
revolutionary, but constructive. We 
adopt toward the world with all its 
problems the attitude of helpfulness 
and in so doing we are in line with all 
that we admire as most worth while in 
the past. 

It Is Worthy 


We believe that Kiwanis makes a 
special appeal to men who have this 
highest conception of human life. It 
serves as a focus for the good that is 
latent in every man. It affords means 
of coéperation and aids in the capitali- 
zation of good impulses which other- 
wise would be dissipated. It gives 
direction along practical lines of help- 
fulness to hosts of men whose intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and material powers 
would never find channels of useful- 
ness. Such then is the ideal which has 
been gradually shaping before us dur- 
ing the last dozen years. It is ade- 
quate, it is worthy, and it is the most 
serious thing in the world. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


“Kiwanis Activities’ Answers the 
Question: Has it Worked Out? 


The second question that naturally 
suggests itself to the reflective Ki- 
wanian is how has the thing worked 
out? Has Kiwanis succeeded in trans- 
lating that ideal into action? Has the 
Kiwanis spirit so animated the body 
that a definite character may be recog- 
nized by its fruits? Such questions 
are most difficult to answer. 

Kiwanis International has made 
some attempt to answer them by the 
publication from year to year of a 
booklet entitled “Kiwanis Activities.” 
It is a summary of the accomplish- 
ments of Kiwanis clubs, compiled from 
the official monthly reports made by 
the various clubs. Of course such re- 
ports are inadequate. Some of the 
finest fruits of the Kiwanis spirit are 
quite incapable of tabulation. Many 
of the good deeds of clubs have not 
been officially reported and so are not 
included. Nevertheless here are docu- 
ments which, read with imagination, 
may serve in some measure at least to 
reveal the inward spirit of our move- 
ment. Just as one must interpret the 
soul of a man as he reveals it in action 
so we can interpret the spirit of Ki- 
wanis as it manifests itself in a thou- 
sand different ways, and it may be pos- 
sible to make some _ generalizations 
from the vast amount of data with 
which these reports furnish us. 

It is in the effort to determine what 
Kiwanis really is that some attempt 
is here made to analyze the document 
“Kiwanis Activities.” Vol. V, 1926. 
Other volumes are not ignored, but 
there is sufficient unity and continuity 
in them all to let this volume suffice. 
This is not a digest of the contents of 
this book, but rather a record of the 
impressions gained by a study of it. It 
is not intended to spare any Kiwanian 
the pains of reading it for himself. 


Enormous Possibilities 


The first impressions are naturally 
those of a general nature. One cannot 
turn over these pages without being 
conscious of the fact that here is a 
society of enormous possibilities. It 
is one thing to visualize one hundred 
thousand men in uniform, acting as a 
unit, drilled as one man. They repre- 
sent one type of human power, physical 
courage and brawn. It is quite another 
thing to visualize one hundred thousand 
business men, doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators, clergymen and farmers, all of 
them leaders within their respective 
communities working at close grips 
with the problems which they best un- 
derstand, and putting into their efforts 
qualities of mind and heart which only 
those in touch with them can appre- 
ciate, working, not in an isolated and 
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single project, but constantly 365 days 
in the year exerting their influence for 
good. Surely such an army must con- 
tribute steadily and rapidly to the bet- 
terment of society. We ought to ex- 
pect great results from such a power 
as this. 

In reading “Kiwanis Activities,” one 
is impressed also with the territorial 
spread of Kiwanis. It requires con- 
siderable effort of the imagination in 
reading this report. Here, as it is 
found nowhere else, is a cross section 
of the life of this continent. What a 
wealth of human interests are con- 
fined between the covers of this small 
book. To take but one illustration 
from the section entitled “Planting and 
caring for trees and shrubbery.” We 
have all probably once in a life time 
witnessed some such function as this 
and can recall it vividly to mind. The 
bright sunshine, the fresh air, the in- 
terested spectators, the shirt-sleeved 
and perspiring Kiwanians at their un- 
accustomed labour, the good spirits, the 
broad humor the occasion brought 
forth, the civic pride engendered, the 
substantial benefit to the locality, the 
general feelings of good will created. 
An experience like that stands out as a 
red letter day in any community. Well, 
we find that in 1926 that scene was 
enacted, sometimes on a large scale, 
sometimes on a smaller, in towns and 
cities over this continent. Reports of 
such have come in from North Caro- 
lina, Wyoming, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Texas, British Columbia, 
California, Georgia, New York, Wash- 
ington, Ontario, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Illinois, Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, New Mexico, Iowa and 
Virginia. We have no breath for com- 
ment, only let your creative imagina- 
tion travel into all those regions and 
conjure up the different scenes in that 
one Kiwanis activity alone. 


Wide Variety of Contacts 


Another general impression one gets 
from this report is that of the wide 
variety of contacts which the Kiwanis 
movement has been able to establish. 
It has an all inclusive charter. It 
touches life at almost every point. It 
affords scope for almost every type of 
mind and every kind of human skill. 
Its adaptability and versatility are 
marvelous. It can do what needs to 
be done at the moment and can work 
toward a remote end with equal facility. 
A few random selections will serve to 
illustrate this: 


“Finished our four-year program of 
giving 34 Scholarships at the Univer- 





sity of . 
“Put on two poultry meetings in 
our county.” 
(Turn to page 270) 
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AT are you counting? 
I went to see a convalescing Kiwanian the 
other day and when I got to his bed he apologized 
for the room he was in. He had had to move out of the 
bedroom because of wall-paper and curtains with decided 
patterns. Well in mind, he was still weak in body. After 
twenty-four hours in that bedroom he decided he would 
be a jibbering idiot if he stayed another day. 

Incidentally I have always wanted to hear some accom- 
plished man do certain things. I have heard of raucous 
laughter and a jibbering idiot. I would like to meet any- 
one who can jibber or who can laugh raucously and listen 
while they strut their stuff. 

To get back to my story! My friend lay hour after 
hour counting the repetition of the design in the wall- 
paper. Count, count, count, count! Shaking it off as a 
dog just emerging from the creek shakes off the water, 
he would begin to count the design in the curtains. Here 
again, count, count, count! 

I sympathized with him. I have the same habit. Dozens 
of people cannot look at anything which is repeated within 
the line of sight without counting it over and over 
monotonously. Lights in windows at night, the ticking 
of a clock, breathing in a darkened room, the telegraph 
poles from the window of a train, books in a bookcase or 
whatever you see. 

This counting is a nervous curse. My friend moved 
into a room with plain paper and plain curtains to get 
away from it. He told me he had begun counting the high 
lights reflected on the polished furniture of the room in 
which he was. 

If you have this mental habit there is no need to en- 
large on it. If you have not, you won’t understand any- 
way so you can drop the half-sick Kiwanian. 

But this silly “William A. Trimatoe, he’s a good fisher- 
man ” sort of counting is not the only kind. Every- 
one counts things. You may not count yours as the result 
of a nervous mental habit but, old timer, you count some- 
thing! 

It may be poker chips or blood pressure, money or the 
miles on a speedometer, golf scores or genuflections, women 
or kind words, houses or horses, suits of clothes or law 
suits, friends or fraternal society membership cards, bonds 
or blondes, good deeds or rose bushes, past officer's em- 
blems or bottles of bootleg, old editions or calories, joys 
or jazz dance steps, sorrows or surgical operations, shoes 
or fishing trips, automobiles or foreign stamps, radio sta- 
tions or shares of stock; you count something! 

Tell me what you count and I will tell you if you are 
happy. 

Tell me what you count and I will tell you what you are. 

It is not a question of what you count. It is just that 
you have to count something. We count the things which 
interest us most, but we can change that interest at will. 
What we change from or to depends on whether we lead 
a life of misery or of joy. 

A prohibitionist thinks all liquor sold these days is bad 
liquor. A. man who disobeys the prohibition law knows 
it is!’ But that is merely a jest. We find what we seek, 





we see that for which we look. The two go together. 

Any man who sits down deliberately to count the num- 
ber of husbands who have been killed by their wives this 
season will get nervous every time his wife looks at him 
thoughtfully. Any man who begins to count the number 
of nice wives who have endured worthless husbands year 
after year will get all pepped up and encouraged. 

One of the greatest students of our national game of 
baseball says that the psychology of superstitions of ball 
players is good for the game. When a ball player gets 
his favorite bat in his hand, his chewing gum stuck on 
the bottom of his cap, his rabbit foot in his hip pocket or 
what have you, he has in him the will to win which makes 
a winner. Without it he has discouragement which makes 
for failure. 

The man who counts the friends he has, the fine people 
in the world, the marvel that his wife, with all her sense, 
still loves him, the wonder that such a man should have 
brought into the world such a wonderful group of children, 
is happy. Happy is the man who counts his blessings for 
in his heart of hearts he knows that they are more than 
he deserves. 

When a man counts the people who have treated him 
badly, the times he has failed, the frequency with which 
he has loaned men money they did not repay, the times 
kindness on his part has been met with lack of apprecia- 
tion and the number of his in-laws he is miserable. 

It is the same way in Kiwanis. We are happy or un- 
enthusiastic depending on what we count. 

Wasted effort? Sure, lots of it! Lost motions? Yea, 
thousands of them! Failure to appreciate? Certainly! 
Count these things and you are likely to get into that “Oh, 
what’s the use!” frame of mind which will make a poor 
Kiwanian out of you. 

But pick up the tabulation of Kiwanis accomplishments 
and you will shout for joy that you had the opportunity 
to be a part of this great movement to make the world 
better. 

Count the under-opportunitied children who have had 
a chance to get out of the mud of an unfortunate environ- 
ment. Count the movements for civic betterment fostered 
by Kiwanis! Count the pig clubs and the farmers’ move- 
ments carried to a happy consummation. Count the selfish, 
careless men who have been awakened by Kiwanis to a 
sense of duty to the community. Count the men stimulated 
to vote on election day. Count the kindly relations ce- 
mented and broadened between Canada and the United 
States, and you will know that the achievements of the 
organization, opposed to its failures, are a joy sublime! 

Last and, to me the greatest, count the friendships, 
sweetest of life’s benefits! If all the time and effort we 
put into Kiwanis brought us no return save friends, it 
would not have been in vain. Pick up the roster of your 
club; count over its membership, crediting Kiwanis with 
the friends you have made in it and the joy these friends 
have added to your life! . 

Count blessings and you are happy. Count misfortunes 
and you are miserable. 

Again, what do you count? 
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A group of the 2,302 children who have received attention in the dental clinic. 


West Palm Beach $30,000 Benefit 


Leading Theatrical Producers, Stage Folk and Patrons (Combine 
Under Leadership of the Kiwants (lub of West Palm 
Beach to -Aid Under-Privileged Children 


WORK distinctively Kiwanian 
—the under-privileged child 
movement—was in the heart 
of hundreds of the wealthiest 
individuals of the nation when the 
Kiwanis Club of West Palm Beach 
produced its Second Annual Benefit. 
This was given at the Paramount 
Theater, in Palm Beach, on the night 
of February 21, the night before the 
great Washington’s Birthday ball 
which since 1897 has marked the height 
of the Palm Beach season. 

That old circus slogan, “Bigger and 
Better than Ever,” truthfully applied 
to this 3 benefit. It was 
adopted as the guiding spirit for the 
third annual benefit next year. The 
first benefit gave under-privileged chil- 
dren of Palm Beach County something 
less than $10,000 worth of better citi- 
zenship through better physiques. 

This second benefit will give them 
a trifle less than $30,000 worth of the 
same thing. 

There is an evident conclusion, that 
the people of Palm Beach County each 


year's also 


By VERNON L. SMITH 


Epiror, Pam Beacu TIMEs 


February (and the February popula- 
tion here takes in a population made up 
of persons from this side of Con- 
stantinople on the east to Calcutta on 
the west) are thoroughly “sold’”’ on the 
Kiwanian idea of the under-privileged 
child. The West Palm Beach club has 
the principle rooted permanently in its 
character. 

Arthur Hammerstein, noted New 
York impressario, permanent Chair- 
man of the Managers and Producers 
Committee, again was the head of the 
benefit. His. beautiful Palm Beach 
home was at the disposal of all benefit 
gatherings; and his beautiful wife, 
Dorothy Dalton, again gave freely of 
her time and talent. 

Sam Harris and Ned Wayburn, 
known wherever there is a stage, were 
the stage directors. Joe Le Blang 
helped Mr. Hammerstein. Al Jolson 
was master of ceremonies. At inter- 
vals he was temporarily relieved by 
“Bugs” Baer, writer, and Willie 
Collier. 

What the show was can be told only 
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by the following list of artists who 
appeared on the program and on the 


Stage: 
Eric Zardo, Louise Myers, Sara 
Jane Heliker, Edith Litman, Janet 


Spaugh, George Gershwin, Dorothy 
Dalton, Morton Downey, Ogden 
Goelet, Grant and Adair, Willie Col- 
lier, Geraldine Bayne, Joe Weber, 
Mario Silva, Helen Groody, Thelma 
Claire, Myrtle Schaff, Louise Groody, 
Harry Rosenthal, Marvelous Millers, 
Grace K. White, Honolulu Serenad- 
ers, Helen Doan, Ann Orr and Ted 
Lewis. 

For music there was Dave Bernie 
and his band, Al Payne and his Lon- 
don orchestra, and the combined Ever- 
glades Club, Breakers Hotel, White- 
hall and Patio La Maze orchestras un- 
der the direction of Benjamin Abrams, 
the elite of all musical organizations 
having engagements at Palm Beach 
resorts at that time of the year. 

In addition to the foregoing music 
there was provided by local musicians 
an 18-piece orchestra which played in 
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the pit throughout the evening. 

It took from nine o’clock until mid- 
night to present all the talent. The 
benefit likely would be continuing at 
this time had a place been made on 
its program for all 


Anita Loos; Rudolph Friml; George 
Nicolai; Ned Wayburn; Marcus 


Loew, deceased; and Dorothy Dalton. 
The list of patrons included Mr. and 
Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, Mrs. Robert 





of the artists who 
proffered their 
services. 

The seating 
capacity of the 
Paramount was in- 
adequate to accom- 
modate the crowds 
and hundreds seek- 
ing admission were 
turned away be- 
fore and during 
the performance. 
Standing room to 
the value of $550 
was sold—at $10 


a “stand.” 
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and Mrs. Edward F. Hutton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Phil H. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. McKinlock, Mrs. Henry R. Rea, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling Postley, Mrs. 





Frank V._ Skiff, 
Mrs. Irving H. 
Chase, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Dill- 
man, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Selig- 
man, Mr. and 
Mrs. James P. 


Donohue, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. L. King- 
sley, and Maj. and 
Mrs. Barclay H. 
Warburton. 
Among the con- 
tributors to this 
year’s event were 
the following: 


W. J.H. Boyd, 











On the Man- Joseph Le Blang, 
agers and Pro- Mr. and Mrs. Nel- 
ducers Committee A few of the 645 children treated by the medical clinic. Most of them reccived operations. son S. Odman, 
this year appeared Franklin Simon, 


the following names: 

Arthur Hammerstein, Chairman; 
Lee Shubert; Irving Berlin; Arthur 
Hopkins; John Golden; Edgar Sel- 
wyn; Lawrence Weber; E. F. Albee; 
Mrs. H. B. Harris; Adolph Zukor; 
Harry Frazee; Daniel Frohman; Joe 
Weber; Crosby Gaige; Joseph Le 
Blang; Al Jolson; John Emerson and 
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Black, Joseph Riter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle P. Charlton, Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Van Riper, Mr. and Mrs. John 
F. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
Meacham, Col. and Mrs. Anthony 
Kuser, Mrs. H. Ashton Henry, Miss 
Nellie A. Cluett, Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. King, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Pills- 
bury, Mrs. Hunter S. Marston, Mr. 
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E. B. McLean, Mrs. Charles I. Cragin, 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Donohue, Maj. 
Barclay H. Warburton, Harrison 
Williams, Mrs. Theodore Shulze, John 
F. Harris and the Venetian Gardens. 
Following its first benefit, the West 
Palm Beach Kiwanis club established a 
dental clinic in the Central High 
(Turn to page 267) 











A group of the stars appearing in the Annual Under-Privileged Child Benefit of the Kiwanis Club of West Palm Beach, Florida, taken in front of the Para- 

mount Theatre after rehearsal, First row, left to right: C. W. Carroll, Chairman, Committee on Under-Privileged Child, Grace K. White, Willie Collier, Ann 

Orr, Louise Groody, Helen Groody, Louise Myers, Morton Downey, Al Jolson, Ben Abrams, Myrtle Schaff, Ted Lewis. Second row, left to right: Dave Ber- 

ney, Ralph Wonders, Hazel Adair, Tom Grant, Murray Smith, Ogden Goelet, Sam Harris, Ken Williams (appears to be in 3rd row) Ned Wayburn, Joe Le 

Blang and Harry Resenthal. A picture similar to this, autographed by those appearing, was auctioned off by Al Jolson to Richard Greiner of Chicage for 
$500 
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Service to Clubs 


VERY department of our International Headquarters 

is in the larger sense a service department, but two, 

the Service Department and Special Service Depart- 
ment, are peculiarly responsible for direct and definite 
service to clubs. 

An unusual expansion in the work of these departments 
has been accomplished during the past two years. During 
this period we have added to these departments, three 
staff assistants, and four stenographers and typists. The 
personnel of these two departments now includes two staff 
men as department heads and three staff men as assistants, 
and eight stenographers and typists. 

This expansion has been rapidly carried forward until 
approximately one-third of the amount received from the 
annual dues of clubs is now expended in direct service to 
clubs in the Service and Special Service Departments, 
approximately $64,000 for the present convention year. 
We have long appreciated the need for this expansion, 
which only now has been accomplished by building the 
budget on such close margins as to threaten a serious 
deficit in case income from convention and other sources 
should fail to meet estimates. And further expansion 
must await additional funds. 

The work of the Service Department is divided into 
two main phases, first to new clubs, and second to estab- 
lished clubs. The standardized service to new clubs con- 
sists of correspondence and literature with full instructions 
on charter night, duties of club officers and committees, 
programs, finance, etc. This service supplements the edu- 
cational work of field representatives in the building of 
clubs and also makes these clubs aware of the opportunities 
for receiving service through our International Head- 
quarters. 

The other phase of the work of the Service Department, 
the assistance rendered to established clubs, is of twofold 
character: first, service upon request of clubs, and second, 
service initiated by the department. We have a large 
volume of correspondence requesting assistance or sug- 
gestions in regard to certain aspects of club functioning 
and activities. In response to these requests we seek to 
mediate the best experience of all clubs. The other phase 
of this service to established clubs is initiated by the Service 
Department without any request from the clubs, on the 
basis of the study of the condition of each club from 
various sources of information now developed at Inter- 
national Headquarters, such as monthly reports of clubs, 
Visitation reports of district officers, club bulletins, news- 
paper clippings, in fact everything that comes to Inter- 
national Headquarters about clubs. 

The condition of the clubs is diagnosed, their function- 
ing and activities studied and their attendance, member- 
ship, ete., charted. Then service is initiated on the basis 
of these facts discovered by this special study. The ab- 
sence of monthly reports or lack of reported activities 


from clubs also forms the basis for initiating contacts with 
clubs. We believe that when club and district officers fully 
appreciate the use made of club monthly reports and visita- 
tion reports, they will approach nearer a 100% record in 
filling out and promptly forwarding these. 


The established clubs served by the Service Department 
are divided into three groups: first, the clubs that are 
generally normal; second, the problem clubs that have 
some particular difficulty in regard to which service is 
being rendered ; and, third, the attention clubs whose gen- 
eral condition is unsatisfactory, so that they need unusual 
study and detailed attention. 


The Special Service Department assists clubs that are 
exceptionally weak or functioning in a seriously unsatis- 
factory manner. When a club is found in such condition 
by the Service Department it is referred to the Special Serv- 
ice Department by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary pro- 
vided he concurs in the diagnosis of the Service Department. 
The Special Service Department therefore has a definite and 


specific field. 


The service of this department is primarily rendered 
through the personal visits of the staff men. The time 
spent with each club is determined by the conditions of 
the club. Many varied causes lead to the weakened con- 
dition of a club—lack of proper leadership, internal fac- 
tionalism, changed conditions in the city or town, etc. The 
field man makes a thorough diagnosis of the condition of 
each club and a thorough survey of each community from 
the standpoint of resources for strengthening the club and 
opportunities for club leadership in community service. 
He seeks to have chosen proper leaders to insure the re- 
habilitation of the club, to educate them in their duties, 
and to assist them in planning for programs and activi- 
ties that will stabilize the club’s functioning and use its 
leadership in a worth-while way. 

The work of the Service and Special Service Depart- 
ments is obviously closely related. But because distinct 
types of clubs are served by each department through 
specialized methods, the assignment of clubs to each of 
these two departments is maintained through the execu- 
tive action of the Secretary or Assistant Secretary. 


There came to my desk some time ago the advertising 
leaflet of a bank which had the title “Responsible Help- 
fulness.” These words have lingered with me as descrip- 
tive of the standard of all the work of our International 
Headquarters and not the least the work of the Service 
and Special Service Departments. We desire to serve 
clubs, members, and all, with a “responsible helpfulness.” 


CAP. 
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The Oldest Business 


cArchery Still Has Its Fascination 


By PHILLIP ROUNSEVELLE 


Memser, Kiwanis CLus or ABERDEEN, Nortu Caro.ina* 


HEN man first started to 

walk upright and to use 

his hands he began to feel 

the need of tools and 
weapons to combat with stronger ani- 
mals than himself. <A rock to throw 
or to strike with, or perhaps a club was 
his first. It was not long till he began 
to use a spear and an axe—and then 
came his first great discovery—a dis- 
covery that made him master of the 
Earth—lord of all the beasts of the 
earth, conqueror and slayer of the in- 
ferior peoples, a discovery so great that 
all subsequent inventions are dwarfed 
in comparison—he invented the first 
bow and arrow! 

Think what this mighty weapon 
meant to our prehistoric ancestor and 
how it has made and changed the his- 
tory of the world. Before this weapon 
was discovered, perhaps a thousand 
centuries ago, man, a puny creature 
lived a life of fear and misery. Hunted 
by the saber-toothed tiger, the great 
cave bear, the mammoth and the wolf, 
he knew neither safety by day, nor 
peace by night. To wound or to kill 
he must stand eye to eye with his foe 
and strike deep and swift—and many a 
one was there who fell a prey to ripping 
claws and tearing fangs. Nor was 
that all. Other races of men, now long 
since extinct, giants nine to ten feet 
tall took their toll of our race—and by 
their superior strength killed them in 
great numbers, or drove them fromthe 
best hunting grounds into the depths 
of the forests or up to the mountain 
heights. To this day in our fairy tales 
of Jack the Giant Killer, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and many others, told 
and retold down the centuries, do we 
have a faint picture of the terror in 
which these men lived. 

Then came the bow. And at a safe 
distance, even from ambush tiny man 
could strike down his prey with silent 
swift flying shafts. No longer need he 
fear the cruel fangs and claws of the 
fierce beasts—the death dealing clubs 
of the giant men. One by one he slew 
them, cleared the earth of his foes, and 
opened the way for the progress of his 
race. 

The first beetling-browed cave man 





*Mr. Rounsevelle claims to be the only pro- 
fessional bowyer and fletcher in Kiwanis. 


to string a bent stick with leather thong 
and shoot a featherless shaft must have 
lived almost a thousand centuries ago. 
But whenever the time—this hairy in- 
ventor put into the hands of men the 
most deadly of all weapons that depend 
upon main strength for their effective- 
ness. 

From that early time to our great 
world war, there has been hardly a 
battle in which bows and arrows have 
not figured. 

The Egyptians, Greeks and Roman 
armies, all had their corps of archers. 

The Norsk sagas are filled with tales 
of mighty bowmen, and all the Tartar, 
Anglo-Saxon and Welch tribes used the 
bow as well. There are none of us 
today—could we trace our ancestors far 
enough, who could not find not only 
one—but dozens and hundreds that 
have lived and died by the bow. 

Is it any wonder then, that archery 
has never lost its thrill? There is a 
barbaric pleasure in the feel of a well 
strung bow that appeals to all of us. 

When the ship Mary Rose, sunk in 
1545, was raised in 1841, two yew bow- 
staves were found—the only two that 
have come down to us from ancient 
days. Dr. Pope made a duplicate of 
them from Pacific yew that shot 256 
yards, and weighed 75 pounds. 

Had Dr. Pope used Spanish yew 
(which cannot be obtained today) the 
chances are that this bow would have 
weighed over 100 pounds and shot over 
300 yards. 

Archery is the oldest sport in the 
world and it stands to reason that no 
game could last so many thousands of 
years without being fascinating indeed. 
There is romance in the thought as 
you take your bow in your hand that 
during ages past, many of your own 
ancestors have stood thus with arrow 
on the string and have sped their un- 
erring shaft, not at targets alone, but 
into the sides of many a bounding stag 
and into the close-pressed ranks of ad- 
vancing foeman. Is it any wonder 
that of all the games played in times 
past, archery is one that has never died 
out since the days of man began? 

Buried deep in debris on the cave 
floors we find today the tools that tell 
the story of the bow and its develop- 
ment. As it opened up a new order of 
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life, so did it open up a new order of 
craftsmanship. Any savage could 
make an efficient spear or axe, but it 
has always taken a master craftsman to 
make good bows and arrows, and so in 
some caves we find flint and bone tools 
of the arrowsmiths and the fletchers 
and in others the tools of the bowyers 
(bow-makers). Even these early men 
appreciated the division of labor that 
must take place if man is to make fine, 
efficient weapons or tools, and where- 
as before each had made his own spears, 
with the advent of the bow those to 
whom the craft came most easily began 
to make weapons for the rest of the 
tribe, straight round shafts, well 
feathered, keen pointed, and mighty 
sinew or flax strung bows. 

The cave floors, with thick accumu- 
lations of centuries of man’s habitation 
yielded to modern inquisitive eyes flint 
chippers of stag horn, for making ar- 
row heads, bone arrow straighteners, 
flint files, knives, drills and scrapers 
for doing all of the work of making 
bows and arrows, and from the differ- 
ent levels we can reconstruct the prog- 
ress made by these early men. 

Is it any wonder that archery has 
never died out! Bred into the earliest 
history of our race, the bow has been 
with us down through the ages—our 
friend—our companion-in-arms. No 
red-blooded man who does not thrill at 
the sound of its name, whose fingers do 
not tingle as he takes it into his hands. 
From that very first new bow of all 
the earth, to this very minute of today, 
not a day of all these years has passed 
that man has not taken his bow in 
hand to seek his food or foe afield. 

This is but a part of the romance 
that lies behind the sport of archery, 
but it is the part that explains best our 
great love of it, and one of the out- 
standing reasons why it is becoming, so 
widely practiced today. Modern 
civilization has brought with it a study 
and a fondness for antiquity, and a de- 
sire to return to the primeval from time 
to time. Greater leisure has greatly 
contributed, and we are beginning to 
spend more and more of our play time 
outdoors. 

Now as of yore, in many a grassy 
meadow, can you hear the soft, sharp 

(Turn to page 269) 
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Flowers 


Every experienced flower gardener knows that to make 
a plant bloom he should cut the blossoms frequently. The 
more often the blossoms are clipped the more often the 
plants will send up new shoots to produce yet more floral 
offerings for gifts or decorations. 

He who uses his flowers to gladden a sick room, to make 
happier his friends, to add beauty to his home, is rewarded 
for his generosity by another crop of blossoms. Nature 
repays the kindly man. 

That bush on which the blooms selfishly are allowed 
to stay produces but one crop of flowers. When these 
have withered no more grow to replace them. 

There is an analogy in this to the spiritual life of a 
man. To give, to respond to the appeal of charity, to 
supply the needs of the under-privileged child, to help in 
civic work, begets in the hearts and minds of men, desires 
to help other good causes. 

Good deeds blossom in the man who has already done 
good deeds. To him who gives of himself there comes 
another crop of good deeds to replace those already done. 
In spite of hard-boiled business axioms, that man who 
gives freely of the money with which fortune has blessed 
him, has other money bloom for him that he may give 
again. 

The narrowness of the selfish nature strangles it to a 
point where there are fewer crops of personal success. 
Money selfishly hoarded is like talents hidden in the 
ground; they bring neither pleasure nor profit to him 
who hid them. 

Never have men given of their substance so freely as 
at present. Never have men prospered as they prosper in 
the present day. Who shall say that the free receiviag is 
not due to the free giving just as nature brings a fresh 
crop of blossoms to replace those given away by the gen- 
erous, kind hearted man? 

Right, goodness and kindness prosper. Wrong, bad- 
ness and selfishness defeat the best objects which prompt 
them. Evil birds come home to roost; culled blossoms 
bloom again. 


“<< > 


Some people weep more over the fatted calf 
than over the prodigal son. 
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Stories 


National advertisers prove that constant repetition will 
establish a fact in the public mind. People may not be 
interested at first, but if advertisers keep on saying that 
somebody's soap is pure the human mind eventually admits 
and buys it. 

Constructively, there are always ladies present at Ki- 
wanis meetings. It is repetition to say that no speaker, 


much less any Kiwanian, should ever tell a story or make 
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a jest he would not be willing that his wife and daughters 
should hear. 

Yet from time to time there comes to the editor’s desk 
complaints of just this thing. None of these complaints 
in recent years have been of members of Kiwanis, but al- 
ways of some outside speaker. 

The Kiwanian who is chairman of the entertainment 
committee should feel to blame in any such instance. Many 
speakers do not know of the rule. When they arise before 
a group of happy, smoking, laughing men they make this 
mistake to their own embarrassment and that of the club. 

The duty of the chairman is to explain to the speaker 
the Kiwanis rule, adding, of course, that he does not ex- 
pect him to violate it, but that on some few occasions other 
men have. 

There is a time and a place for everything. A Kiwanis 
meeting is neither the time nor the place for smoking-room 
stories or suggestive allusions. Speakers should be warned 
in advance that such is our rule. 


+ De 


The smoking-room story is as much out of place 
tn a Kiwanis address as in a young ladies’ semi- 
nary. 

+t 


Preaching 
“I dropped out of Kiwanis,” he said. “I got tired of 
being preached at!” 

Further conversation developed that the “preaching” 
to which he referred was not preaching in the ordinary 
sense. He had grown tired of theoretical Kiwanis. He 
wanted more practical Kiwanis. 

Investigation of membership turnover has on more than 
one occasion developed this reason for other men dropping 
out of the ranks of the organization. 

It is possible to have too much theory and not enough 
accomplishment in Kiwanis. Lectures by standing com- 
mittee chairmen come under the head of “preaching” to 
many men. In Kiwanis, as in the class-room, a demon- 
stration is a better method of teaching than a preachment. 

A farmers’ meeting is a demonstration; a speaker from 
the farm bureau is a preachment. An exhibit of under- 
privileged children who have been helped is a joy. A 
preachment on our duty to the under-privileged child is 
often a bore. 

This applies to all standing committees in a Kiwanis 
club. A lecture on Kiwanis education is not in the same 
class with a demonstration of Kiwanis ignorance staged 
by asking club members questions on vital subjects. 

Preaching is the less entertaining way of presenting a 
subject. Any interested club committee can get valuable 
suggestions on the methods of presenting his subject by 
using his own ingenuity, applying to his International 
chairman or to International Headquarters in Chicago. 

Few of us like to be preached to! 
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Service Clubs 


Three hundred and fifty thousand men belong to service 
clubs in the United States and Canada. This membership 
has been accumulated in the last twenty and most of it 
in the last ten years. Fifty dollars a year is a fair average 
for the club expenses of these 350,000 men or nearly 
$18,000,000 per year. 

What is back of it all? Will it last, when its novelty 
has worn off? Will men continue to function in these 
clubs for another ten years? Is all this money and effort 
worth while? Is it just a fad which will pass or will 
the idealism back of it carry it on forever ? 

Surely noble ideals, splendid creeds and wordy objec- 
tives alone will not hold them. Fathers of families, trus- 
tees of churches, presidents of colleges, and heads of most 
institutions of character development are perturbed at the 
diminishing interest young people are taking in the home, 
the church, the school and in character building. 

The automobile, the radio, the moving picture, the jazz 
age have proved so diverting, so entertaining, that the 
younger generation goes on its laughing, happy way and 
refuses to take anything, least of all itself, seriously. 

Is it possible that civic clubs with their merry way of 
doing the serious things of life, their laughter as they do 
good works, their songs and absurdities, have hit on the 
one thing lacking in the older institutions of helpfulness ? 

People of all religions are heartily tired of dogma, and 
creed. The average classical educational course is of little 
use to any man unless he enters a profession. Outside 
attractions have broken up the old family gathering around 
the dining-room table under the student lamp. 

Community singing, jest, quip and laughter alone can- 
not hold clubs together. These are but means to an end. 
Those who can be held by these alone are not worth 
holding. 

To hold their present position in the civilization of to- 
day, Kiwanis and all other service clubs must be able to 
point out to its worth-while membership that its accom- 
plishments in the community are of enough consequence to 
justify the time and the money spent. 

What has been done and what is yet needed to be done 
in the community, which hold the worth-while men? The 
methods and manner of doing them must be joyous. But 
the fun and frolic must be incidental, not dominant, sec- 
ondary, not primary. 

Under-privileged child work, vocational education, bet- 
ter understanding between farmer and city man, are prob- 
lems faced by every community. Their solving makes for 
a better civilization. As such they have their appeal to 
that high idealism inherent in every man. 

The organization which will survive this, the golden 
age of civic clubs, by its accomplishments will justify the 
splendid work and the generous contributions put into it 
by the fine men who are now its members. 


*€ D 


It’s a wise child who knows its own brother. 
ae 
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Club Notices 


The product of every man’s factory, shop or store is in 
keen competition with every other similar product from 
every other source. 

Much skillful advertising is done direct by mail. The 
postman rarely calls at an office without leaving some 
splendid piece of thinking done into letter form, to catch 
the man addressed by the slack of his attention. 

The club notice competes with every one of these direct- 
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by-mail advertisers. It strives for attention against the 
latest murder, the last prize fight, the biggest scandal, the 
last word in political forecasting; in fact the entire con- 
tents of the daily papers. The competition is keen. 

The secretary has many duties to perform. The club 
notices often become a routine matter in his hands. He has 
many other Kiwanis fish to fry. He is a good old wagon 
but even good old wagons have been known to break down 
under strain. 

In each club is a cheerful, colorful Kiwanian who could 
take on himself the composition of the weekly notice even 
though he does not take over the mechanical production of 
it. Some of the best circulars produced in Kiwanis Inter- 
national are turned out by the ever-willing secretary, but 
with all the competition, with all his other duties it would 
make for originality, for attention-gripping interest, if 
some kind-hearted and original-ideaed Kiwanian assumed 
this duty. 

Not all men can be clever. But most men, by applying 
advertising principles of originality of thought and me- 
chanical structure, can make a club notice a pulling power 
to reduce the attendance problem of the club. 


*@ D 


The popularity of the uke and the sax make 
the thoughtful worry over recruits for the harp 
players in heaven. 
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Buy in the Home Town 
J 


He was a dentist in a small town, almost a suburb of 
the metropolitan city. In his talk to local business men 
at a meeting of the citizens to boost the home town he 
made the statement, “Both my wife and I find that we 
can buy to a much better advantage in the metropolis. 
When the merchants of this town wake up to the com- 
petition and meet the big town prices they will have noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

Someone became interested. The town was small enough 
so it was comparatively easy for him to get in touch with 
quite a few of this dentist’s patients. Inside of ten days 
he received thirty letters telling him that under the cir- 
cumstances, they felt that they could get their dental work 
done at lower prices from the cut-price dentists in the 
metropolis, so they would go there in the future. 

This dentist was not a fool. He called in a reporter 
from the home town newspaper. He gave him a list of 
the people who had written. He said they were right and 
he was wrong. A great light had dawned on him. Never 
again would he spend a nickel of money made in the home 
town with any one outside of it. If the town was good 
enough to earn a living in, it was good enough to spend 
a living in. 

He apologized to his patients and to the town. The 
reporter published the story and the lesson was taught to 
all who read his clever response. 

There are half a dozen ways in which Kiwanis clubs 
can bring home to its people the need of spending in the 
home town the money there earned. Kiwanis clubs never 
have and never can advise members to deal with other 
members. There is no such thought in Kiwanis. But it 
can with perfect propriety insist that people who make 
money in the town spend it there. 

This is building for the betterment of a community just 
as much as the elimination of grade crossings and the 
lighting of streets. “We Build” applies to the material 
prosperity of the town in which Kiwanis functions as 
much as it does to the building of character in the mem- 
bership. 
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Vocational Guidance and 
Placement 

FTER a year’s experiment with a special 

Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, Kiwanis International at the 
Memphis Convention last year amended its 
Constitution so as to make this a standing 
committee. Thus a new line of activity was 
definitely added to the Kiwanis program of 
service. The motto “We Build” is now be- 
ing applied to the important and far-reaching 
work of assisting the youth of Canada and 
the United States to reach a fair and reason- 
able decision as to making a career and, in 
addition, to become oriented in the field in 
which the boy or girl has decided to cast his 
or her lot. 

The first meeting of the committee was 
held at International Headquarters on No- 
vember 26 last. This meeting was preceded 
by considerable correspondence, and each 
member of the committee was given a spe- 
cific problem on which he was asked to report 
at the time of the meeting. 

The program as finally adopted included 
the following: 

1. The preparation of a pamphlet of sug- 
gestions to be sent out to each club for its 
immediate use. 

2. A definite effort to have district gov- 
ernors appoint district Committees on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement for their re- 
spective districts as soon as possible, these 
committees to begin their work January 1, 
1928. 

3. A similar effort to have clubs appoint 
Committees on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 

4. A division of the territory covered by 
Kiwanis International into five sections, each 
section to be in charge of that member of the 
International Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement who might reside near- 
est such section, It was expected that each 
the committee would endeavor 
in every possible way to assist the various 
club and district officers to inaugurate a pro- 
gram along the lines as already worked out 
by the International committee. 

5. The preparation of leaflets, interview 
cards, self-analysis blanks, and other similar 
helps for the use of club and district Com- 
mittees on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment. 

6. The holding of a second meeting at 
International Headquarters on April 14, 
1928. 

Since the first meeting of the committee 
last fall, the members have been giving a 
great amount of time and effort to the carry- 
ing out of the program outlined above. In 
a sense, the committee feels that its work for 
the present year is more or less of a pioneer 


member of 


character. It is safe to say, however, that 
much progress has been made. If every Ki- 
wanian can be brought to realize the impor- 
tance of a rational selection of a career and 
the proper orientation of the boy or girl in 
the very complex field of modern economic 
and industrial life, the committee will feel 
that it has indeed accomplished something 
worth while during the first year of its 
existence. 

One of the most striking things about our 
present-day mode of living is the fact that 
society demands that every person,—no mat- 
ter how educated or uneducated, no matter 
how rich or poor, no matter what his social 
standing,—shall follow some legitimate ca- 
reer and make his contribution to the common 
good. We do not recognize any system 
whereby an individual is provided with food, 
clothing, a roof over his head, and the things 
requisite for the “pursuit of happiness” at 
the expense of his fellows. This being the 
case, it may fairly be said, that the great 
crime of American education today is that 
we give boys and girls so-called “book learn- 
ing” without giving them at the same time 
something which will give them some stand- 
ing in the world of vocations and enable 
them to do the day’s work reasonably well. 

It is the hope of the International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment that every Kiwanian will place him- 
self and his experience at the disposal of 
boys and girls in his particular community, 
helping them to make the important choice 
of a life-work and to find their particular 
places in the complex field of occupations. 
This is at least one way in which we can 
exemplify our “building program” and assist 
these young people not merely to “make a 
living” but to “make a life.” 

* * 
Good Will and Grievances 
ACH year many clubs miss the benefit 
of the instruction and inspiration pro- 
vided by the International meeting. Why? 
One excuse and one reason! 

The excuse—no money. Have you as club 
officers followed the outline prescribed by 
International and your district officers for 
budgeting your club finances. If so, your 
funds are ample. If not, will you please 
make an earnest. effort to arrange your 
finances so that you may send those del- 
egates? 

The reason—(many clubs say)-—“We get 
no worthy reports from our delegates.” Do 
you provide them an opportunity for a com- 
plete report? If so, elect delegates who will 
bring back value received. Have interested 
men with an analytic mind and ability to ab- 
sorb and disseminate what they learn at the 
International meeting so that it may be 
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turned to the best advantage of your club. 
Please coéperate in every manner possible. 

Each year International officers are con- 
fronted with the problem of the clubs who 
discontinue their meetings during the summer 
months. 

There is an excellent pamphlet available 
as to how these meetings may be conducted 
and how these months may be turned into 
months of profitable service for the commun- 
ity and entertainment and fellowship for the 
club. If you have been in the habit of dis- 
continuing your summer meetings, try some 
of the suggestions in the pamphlet. 

There are many opportunities for outdoor 
meetings and an outdoor meeting with a good 
rousing song service is a very inspiring 
meeting. 

May we look to you to continue your meet- 
tings for the entire year? Have fifty-two 
meetings, no laggers, no shirkers. 

The members of the International Com- 
mittee on Good Will and Grievances, at 
their meeting in Chicago the last of October 
were unanimous in the belief that the spirit 
of good will should not be confined to the 
membership of Kiwanis but should radiate 
throughout the community wherever a Ki- 
wanis club is located. The committee be- 
lieves that the best way to prevent a griev- 
ance is to remove the cause. Kiwanis Inter- 
national is a corporation and every member, 
being a _ stockholder should exercise his 
right to attend every meeting of the corpora- 
tion and participate in the proceedings at 
its annual meetings through his proxy that 
has been elected to represent his share of 
stock. Every club should know what the 
other clubs are doing and the only way that 
this information can be communicated is 
through the monthly reports that each club 
is expected to make and forward to the dis- 
trict office, to the lieutenant governor and to 
International Headquarters in Chicago 
where the reports are carefully read in order 
that every member of Kiwanis International 
may read in THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE what 
the various clubs in each district are doing. 
The committee therefore decided that it 
would undertake to imnress upon club sec- 
retaries the importance of making their 
monthly reports promptly fo order that their 
club could receive the publicity it was en- 
titled to, 

Kiwanis International, at the October 
meeting was divided into five divisions and 
each member of the committee was given 
charge of one division and has been in 
communication with every club assigned to 
him, for the purpose of emphasizing the im- 
portance of attending the Seattle Convention, 
making their monthly reports promptly, and 
holding regular weekly meetings during the 
summer months. 
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Ohio 


HE Ohio District Convention will be 

held in Cleveland, October 1 to 3, it 
was announced by Governor Clarence E. Fox 
following a meeting of the officers of the 
clubs of Cuyahoga County. The convention 
headquarters will be in Hotel Cleveland, 
the management of which has promised to 
turn over the entire hotel for it. 


Cleveland’s famous public hall, scene of 
the 1924 Republican National Convention, 
has been reserved for the convention banquet 
and the Governor’s Ball. It is expected 
that between 2,500 and 3,000 Ohio and visit- 
ing Kiwanians and their wives will attend. 


The Cleveland club will be host and it 
will be assisted by the Kiwanis Clubs off 
Cuyahoga County. The thirteen clubs in 
Cuyahoga County will all take an active 
part in the preparation and staging of the 
event. 


An Executive Committee consisting of 
William A. Stinchcomb, President of the 
Cuyahoga County Clubs, Frank Milton, 
President of the Cleveland club, Charles 
Young, Lakewood President, Charles Fra- 
zene, Cleveland Heights President, and 
William Kissick, University Circle President 
will have charge of all convention arrange- 
ments. Governor Fox and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Al Barber were named ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee. 

It is planned to make this convention the 
greatest in the history of the Ohio District. 
The last Kiwanis convention in Cleveland 
was the International Convention in 1921 
and it is hoped to exceed that event. 

Governor Fox has been busy for several 
weeks with division conferences with ¢lub 
officers and trustees. He has met with Di- 
visions I, III, V and VII and expects to 
keep up the conferences until the field has 
been covered. In the meantime, the lieu- 
tenant governors have been meeting with 
clubs in their divisions and reports to the 








governor indicate unusual district-wide ac- 
tivity, 

The Oho District was honored by its first 
visit from International President Henry C. 
Heinz since the district convention. Presi- 
dent Heinz was the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at a meeting of the Portage 
and Summit counties clubs at Kent, April 9. 
The meeting was held in the gymnasium of 
the Kent Normal School and more than 
1,000 Kiwanians attended from Northern 
and Central Ohio. 


President Heinz was welcomed by Gov- 
ernor Fox, who introduced him. Past In- 
ternational President Victor M. Johnson and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
were also present and spoke briefly. Follow- 
ing the meeting President Heinz, Past Presi- 
dent Johnson and Governor Fox went to 
Detroit, where they met the following day 
with the Detroit Kiwanis club. 

Two new clubs have received their 
charters in the last 30 days—Milford, near 
Cincinnati and Olmsted Falls, near Cleve- 
land. The Milford club received its charter 
from Lieutenant Governor Raymond Kerr 
of Troy. Governor Fox presented the 
charter to the Olmsted Falls club, with Lieu- 
tenant Governor Al Barber making the prin- 
cipal speech of the evening. 


On February 29 the Glee Club of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Kiwanis club went to 
Hubbard and took charge of the entire pro- 
gram. A number of Kiwanians including 
President O. D. Metzler escorted the Glee 
Club which is composed of twenty members. 



























Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 

fa 
GREAT majority of the clubs have 
held meetings in charge of standing 
committees and in a number of instances 
these meetings were outstanding in char- 
acter. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the value of meetings held in charge 
of a standing committee. First, by reason 
of the fact that when an individual is given 
a specific thing to do, and made to under- 
stand that he is a working part of the or- 
ganization, that moment does he realize that 
he is an integral part of the great Kiwanis 
organization. Secondly, meetings of this 
character acquaint every member of the 
club with the activities in which his club 
is engaged, thus promoting an understand- 

ing which is helpful in many ways. 

Two new clubs—Seymour and Hurley, 
Wisconsin, were presented with their char- 
ters in March by District Governor Bert F. 
Zinn. The new club at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin received its charter in April. 

Reservations are now being made for 
the Seattle Convention. A special train will 
leave Milwaukee over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad on the 
evening of June 14. Every club secretary 
has been furnished with a sufficient number 
of folders descriptive of the trip to supply 
every member of the club with a copy. It 
is expected that this district will be well 
represented. 

The Milwaukee club has extended an in- 
vitation to Kiwanis International to hold the 
1929 convention in its city. 

The Superior club is making plans for 
the entertainment of visitors to the district 
convention in August. 

Many inter-club meetings are being held 
throughout the district and the results are 
highly gratifying. All in all, the clubs of 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
have caught the spirit of the motto “We 
Build.” 











“Will Rogers Day” in Auburn, Alabama 


Four days after receiving its charter the Auburn, Alabama, Kiwanis club staged a “‘Will Rogers Day.” 


netted over $400. Left: In a flivver dressed up like an aeroplane “Will” himself led the parade. 


Approximately 1,400 people took part and the club 
Center: Will Rogers and Capt. B. C. Anderson, president 


of the Auburn Kiwanis club showing a glimpse of the students of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute whe met him at the train when he arrived in Auburn for 


his show. 


The boys had fixed a lunch in advance of his arrival. 
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Right: A portion of the parade which followed his arrival. 
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Texas-Oklahoma 
HE charter presentation for the new 
club at Cordell was held on March 8, 
the ceremonies being 
conducted by Gov- 
ernor Hatfield, with 
three hundred per- 


sons participating in 


the celebration. Vis- 
itors were present 
from Oklahoma City, 
Elk City, Weather- 
ford, Clinton, Wa- 
tonga, Hobart and 
Altus A. B. Ash, 
Cordell attorney, is 


president of the club. 

Lieutenant Gover. 
nor Frank McPhail of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
presented the charters 
to the clubs of 
his division, Watonga 
and Carnegie. The 
presenta- 


new 


Watonga 


tion ceremony was 





February 29 
with Hat- 
field present and 168 
Kiwanians in attend- 
ance at the banquet 
given in honor of the 
The Carne- 
presentation on 
March 7 was also a 
brilliant affair. H. S. 
Cunningham is presi- 
dent of the Watonga 
club and P. Brecken- 
ridge heads the Carnegie club. 

The first issue of “Ki-Notes” published at 
district headquarters in Oklahoma City was 
issued on March 1. This bulletin instituted 
last year by Past Governor Frank C. Smith 
of Houston proved popular with the club 
presidents who receive the publication regu- 


held on 
(sovernor 


occasion. 
gie 


larly. It contains a message from the dis- 
trict governor and secretary, together with 
announcements of district committee ap- 


pointments, and messages from district com- 


mittee chairmen. 
* * > 


eMinnesota-Dakotas 
LTHOUGH interest is centered at this 
time largely in the International Con- 
vention and the “special” that will transport 
the district to the Pacific- Northwest, no com- 
mittee or ofhcer is permitting this interest to 
cause a slackening of effort in any of the 
every day, all the year, activities of Kiwanis. 

Attendance this year is higher than last 
year and is steadily climbing. 

Visitations by lieutenant governors and 
inter-club meetings are being made earlier 
and in greater number this year than last 
notwithstanding the fact that this district 
is not one in which visits may be made with 
great ease and comfort during the winter 
months, 

Vocational guidance and placement work 
is progressing in a most gratifying manner. 
One club working with the public school 
system of its city is accomplishing splendid 
results, Another club recently devoted an 
evening meeting to the entertainment of two 
hundred boys and girls. 

In communities where public elections 
were held the Committees on Public Affairs 
have functioned successfully. 


THE KIWANIS 


Committees on Agriculture are in the 
midst of many activities—joint meetings 
with farmers, calf, pig and chicken clubs 
for the boys and girls of the farms. 
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During the dinner a gold vase and silver 
flask were presented to Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Darker. The district shield for the 
largest attendance at the district convention 
last year was present- 
ed to the Swift Cur- 
rent club by Past 
President J. J. Smith 
of the Regina club. 

The meeting closed 
with a unanimous ex- 
pression of thanks to 
the Swift Current 
club and a feeling of 
a renewed activity to 
make 1928 the banner 
year in Kiwanis in 
Western Canada. 


* * + 
Pacific- 
Northwest 


N March 1s the 

72nd club of the 
P acif ic-Northwest 
District was char- 
tered at Buckley, 
Washington by Dis- 
trict Governor A. H. 
Syverson of Spokane. 
The sponsor club of 
Puyallup headed a 
large delegation of 








Jesse Kennedy (left), Chairman of the Seattle Registration Commfttee, receiving from Forrest Beck 
(right) President of the Mt. Vernon, Washington, club a hand-painted screen upon which are fastened 
64 checks representing 100% registration fee for the entire membership of the Mt. Vernon club. 
checks are being held in trust fer the Mt. Vernon members by Chairman Kennedy, former Jackson, 

Missouri, Kiwanian, now member of Seattle club. 


Western (Canada 

E outstanding feature of the Meeting 

of the District Board of Trustees held 

at Swift Current, January 23, was the great 

enthusiasm and full hearted endeavor of the 

trustees and district officers. It was re- 

marked by one “old timer” that never, in his 

opinion, had he seen such interest manifested 

at any trustees’ meeting as was shown this 
year. 

After a welcome by Herbert L. Cathrea, 
President of the Swift Current club, Dis- 
trict Governor C. C. Tatham replid in a 
fitting manner and the appointment of Roy 
Henry of Edmonton as District Secretary- 
Treasurer for 1928 was carried unanimously. 

The function of the district trustee 
the first important subject that came before 
this meeting. In fact, it might be empha- 
sized that the definition of the function of 
the district trustee furnished the keynote of 
the meeting. 

After the presentation of Past 
Secretary-Treasurer Frank Butzer’s 
the budget for the ensuing year was consid- 
ered. Past District Governor Robert Darker 
spoke of the problems of 1927 and drew 
forth various conclusions that should be of 
benefit during the year. An address of wel- 
come was extended by Mayor Laycock of 
Swift Current which was fittingly replied to 
by International Trustee Charles F. Adams 
of Calgary. 

In the evening, the Swift Current club 
was host to a banquet and dance at which 
the speakers were Lieutenant Governors 
Jack Riddell of Brandon, R. W. Moore of 
Saskatoon, William J. McLean of Medicine 
Hat, and International Trustee Charles 
Adams. 


was 


District 
report, 


Division III Kiwani- 
ans in attending the 
charter banquet. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Fred 
J. Cullen of Puyallup 
was foreman of the 
construction crew and International Field 
Representative Charles H. Lincoln of Char- 
leston, West Virginia, was timekeeper. 

The 73rd club was chartered the follow- 
ing night by Governor Syverson at Ballard 
(Seattle), Washington. This gives the 1928 
International Convention City three Ki- 
wanis clubs, the sponsors of the Ballard 
unit being the University (Seattle) Kiwanis 
club. Many clubs of Division II were rep- 
resented at the charter banquet. A Cana- 
dian flag was presented by Vancouver, B.C. 
Kiwanians and an American flag by the 
sponsor club. Lieutenant Governor Stanley 
W. Brown was directly responsible for the 
organization work at Ballard. 

District Efficiency Chairman John M. 
Throne of Roseburg announces that the dis- 
trict winners in the International Efficiency 
Contest are Gold Division, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Silver Division, Spokane, Washington; 
Blue Division, Bremerton, Washington and 
White Division, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 

Past Governor Jack Magladry has sig- 
nified his intention of presenting a special 
award at the district convention in August, 
to the Pacific-Northwest club making the 


The 


best record for attendance at the Interna- 
tional convention, based upon the number 
of miles travelled. 
* ¢ ¢ 
Y 
Southwest 


LL district officers attended the organi- 

zation meeting of the Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, Kiwanis club on March 12. Nine 
members of the Phoenix club travelled a dis- 
tance of 237 miles to be present; twelve 
members of the Prescott club travelled a 
distance of 107 miles; and 24 members of 
the Clarkdale club travelled 137 miles. 
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New York 


IVISIONAL conferences have been held 

as follows: Division I at Brooklyn on 
March 20; Division II at Hudson, March 
21; Division III at Oswego on March 5; 
Division IV at Oneonta on April 18; Divi- 
sion V at Buffalo, April 4. The conferences 
presided over by Lieutenant Governors Dr. 
C. P. Segard, Dr. C. H. Wolcott, Leon M. 
Snell, Benjamin F. Welden and Ashton W. 
Caney, were well attended and the subjects 
discussed showed great interest in the work 
of Kiwanis. 

One of the noteworthy activities of the dis- 
trict recently has been the successful efforts 
of Professor Charles H. Cheney of White 
Plains, New York, who as Chairman of the 
District Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, had a bill presented in the 
Senate to amend the educational law in re- 
lation to vocational and educational guid- 
ance. 

* & * 


New England 


HE Committee on the District Conven- 

tion Program which is to be held at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, September 30, 
October 1, 2 and 3 met in Boston, on Wednes- 
day, March 28. Detailed plans were dis- 
cussed and every member of the committee 
was assigned a special task to report back to 
the next meeting of the committee which will 
be held early in May. 

Following the Meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees in Springfield on Janu- 
ary 11 Governor McGregor began visiting 
clubs in this district and from that time until 
the end of March he has visited forty-two 
of the sixty-nine clubs. He hopes to visit 
each of the sixty-nine clubs before the first 
of June. 

A number of inter-club meetings have 
been held during the past few months which 
have been very much enjoyed and have been 
the means of promoting good fellowship be- 
tween the clubs. Cam- 





bridge held a splen- 
did inter-club meet- 
ing on February 29 
with 130 Kiwanians 
present representing 
ten clubs. New Bed- 
ford was host to four 
other clubs, Fall 
River, Taunton, 
Brockton and Wor- 
cester, and a whole 
series of such meet- 
ings is being planned. 
A number of clubs 
have met with an- 
other club and several 
more large inter-club 
meetings being 
planned. 





are 


% * * 
(California- 
Nevada 
NDER the very 
able leadership 
of District Governor 
William O. Harris, 
the California-Ne- 
vada District is well 


Club of Les Angeles. 


under way on its ob- and 


beth flute and piano numbers. 
Indians, of the finest sumach wood and used by the braves in wooing the Indian maiden. 
left of Mr. Cadman is postmaster Fred E. Laxdal, President of the club, who welcomed Mr. Cadman, 
at his right is A. Fred Krause Secretary of the club. 


jectives for the year 1928, with all com- 

mittees functioning to make this an out- 

standing year. 

A few of the accomplishments that the 
district governor is urging are: 

First, to beat the district attendance average 
each month this year as compared with 
the similar month of last year; 

Second, to go to Seattle with a too per cent 
club representation ; 

Third, to take the largest number that ever 
attended an International Convention 
from any one district to Seattle in June; 

Fourth, to stabilize the clubs and to sponsor 
extension on a sane and businesslike 
basis; 

Fifth, to report 100 per cent individual par- 
ticipation in the form of personal service 
to the under-privileged child at the dis- 
trict convention to be held at Sacramento. 

All clubs are taking a vital interest in 
these objectives and all indications point to 
a successful conclusion. 

The lieutenant-governors within their di- 
visions are working to stabilize clubs and 
put over the objectives for the year and great 
interest is evidenced by the large attendance 
at divisional meetings and the general partic- 
ipation in inter-club functions. 

The district continues to grow with the 
completion of a club at Live Oak, California. 
District Governor Harris had the pleasure 
of meeting with this new club at its first 
regular meeting, extending the fellowship 
of the district and greetings from Kiwanis 
International. 

On March 3, the third club in the State 
of Nevada, Gardnerville-Carson Valley, re- 
ceived its charter with 175 Kiwanians and 
ladies attending. Governor Belzar of the 
State of Nevada gave the official address of 
welcome and District Governor Wm. O. 
Harris presented the charter. This affair 
was an outstanding success, especially con- 
sidering that this club has only one neigh- 
boring club, Reno, which is approximately 
fifty miles to the north. 

On this same day, about 2:00 P.M., six 
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Alameda Kiwanians, with the idea in mind 
of demonstrating to the members of the 
Gardnerville-Carson Valley club that there 
is no isolation in Kiwanis, took off in an 
all-metal six-passenger aeroplane for Gard- 
nerville to attend the charter night banquet. 
Unfortunately, they encountered severe 
storms and after spending five hours and 
twenty minutes in the air were forced to 
return without gaining their objective, but 
with stories of many thrilling happenings. 

However, these “Alameda Air Males” de- 
cided that this experience should not pre- 
vent them from making another attempt and 
so on March 20, the regular meeting day 
of the Gardnerville-Carson Valley club, the 
“Alameda Air Males” took off once more 
and in just one hour and fifty six minutes 
travelled the two hundred and twelve miles 
and landed at the Minden, Nevada, Air Port, 
one-half mile from Gardnerville. They were 
royally entertained during the afternoon and 
in the evening put on the program for the 
Gardnerville-Carson Valley club. During 
the meeting a seat in the aeroplane for a 
trip from Minden to Reno was rafled off and 
the next morning the “Lucky” Kiwanian, the 
president, the district trustee and two others 
took the trip from Minden ta Reno, while 
the “Alameda Air Males” motored north 
and took off for home from Reno that after- 
noon. All reported a wonderful trip, with 
most pleasant memories. 

District Governor Wm. O. Harris has 
completed a trip throughout the district at 
which time he made official visits to all of 
the twelve divisions. At these meetings Dis- 
trict Governor Harris outlined the objectives 
for 1928 and urged the codperation of all 
clubs in this work, while his addresses were 
a source of inspiration to all who were priv- 
ileged to attend these meetings. There were 
also many delightful social affairs given in 
honor of District Governor and Mrs. Harris 
during their visits to different cities. 

The International Convention to be held 
at Seattle is now in the spotlight with every- 
one taking an active interest in the official 

trip via the S.S. H. F. 








Alexander which will 
leave Los Angeles on 
June 15 and San 
Francisco on June 16. 
The  On-to-Seattle 
Committee is urging 
early hotel and 
steamer reservations, 
with all clubs repre- 
sented and large in- 
dividual club 
There are 





repre- 
sentations. 
also a large number 
who have 
their intention of go- 
ing by automobile. 
On June 16, during 
the hours that the 
S. S. H. F. Alexander 


will be in port in San 


signified 


Francisco, the clubs 
of Division II, under 
the leadership of 


Lieutenant Governor 





Inglewood, California, Kiwanians were honored recently by the presence of the well known musician, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman (directly behind the Kiwanis banner) who is a member of the Kiwanis 


In the community singing, Cadman songs, including “Spirit of Kiwanis” from 
the “Songs of Kiwanis” were sung, and then Mr. Cadman favored the Kiwanians and their ladies with 
The Cadman flute is one fashioned for him by the Omaha tribe of 


Frank H. Boren are 
arranging for enter- 
tainment and _ sight 
seeing trips for all 
Kiwanians and 
ladies. 


To the 








Lima, Ohio, Kite Contest 


Over Three Hundred Boys Enroll 


By O. J. NEUMAN 


CHAIRMAN OF Kiwanis Kius KITE KonreEstT 


AVING observed the kite fly- 

ing activities of the boys in 

Lima, the Kiwanis club in- 

augurated a plan tor plac- 
ing this sport before the boys in a 
larger way than ever before. The plan 
developed was called the Kiwanis Klub 
Kite Kontest. From a humble begin- 
ning six years ago this event has grown 
until it now has the interest of prac- 
tically every boy in Lima and the sur- 
rounding rural district. Once each year 
after due preparation and with all the 
flourish of an ancient tournament the 
kite experts from all the country 
around gather to put to test the creation 
of their handicraft. 


Girls Take Part 


The girls too have had their part in 
these contests. As a matter of auxili- 
ary interest in connection with the kite 
contest, a contest is also conducted each 
year for the best essay concerning the 
history, origin, construction, flying or 
utility of kites. In the early years of 
the movement this contest was open to 
boys as well as to girls. However, it 
has always been more popular with the 
girls than with the boys. One of the 
rules of the kite contest requires that 
each contestant shall construct his own 
kite. This one requirement has served 
to transfer the interest of the boys from 
the essay to the more manual art of 
constructing the kites. 

In 1926 the contest was in charge 
of the writer, assisted by a corps of 
twelve fellow Kiwanians. The day of 
the contest was an- 


which any eligible might enroll. Three 
hundred and thirty-one boys responded. 
Many Prizes Offered 

There has been a steady increase in 
the number of enrollments from year 
to year thus showing the growth of in- 
terest in the contest. Eight classifica- 
tions were opened as follows: Largest 
kite, smallest kite, prettiest kite, oddest 
kite, highest flying kite, strongest pull- 
ing kite, box kite and kite battle. Any 
boy eligible to enter the contest could 
enter in as many classifications as he 
chose, the only provision being that 
only one kite could be entered in any 
one classification and no kite could en- 
ter the contest under more than one 
classification. The rules further pro- 
vided that an entry blank must be 
filed for each kite entered. All kites 
must fly in order to win a prize. Each 
boy was required to fly his own kite 
and was permitted an assistant for 
each kite entered. It was further pro- 
vided that all kites entered in the con- 
test must be on the grounds placed for 
inspection not later than 10 a.m. on the 
morning of the contest. A first, second 
and third prize was provided for each 
classification. These prizes consisting 
of watches, coaster wagons, footballs, 
baseballs, catcher’s mitt, roller skates, 
savings account, etc., were provided by 
local business men, a great number of 
them being donated. A grand prize of 
$20.00 in gold was provided for the 
boys placing the greatest number of 
times in all contests. In order to fur- 


ther stimulate the interest in the con- 
test a Kiwanis Kup was provided and 
this was given to the school from which 
came the greatest number of winners. 
Winning the cup three years in suc- 
cession gave the school permanent pos- 
session of the cup. 

A twenty-four page booklet setting 
forth the rules and regulations, history 
of the kite and program of the day was 
printed and circulated well in advance 
of the day of the contest. Cost of this 
program was more than met by the 
sale of advertising space. 

The day of the contest dawned with 
promise of excellent weather condi- 
tions. As the hour of the contest ap- 
proached, however, the wind subsided 
and the ensuing calm greatly hindered 
the kite flying. Especially was this 
noticeable in the contest among the 
prettiest and oddest kites, which under 
ideal wind conditions are often 
launched with great difficulty. Four 
thousand people gathered at the fair- 
ground all keenly interested in the re- 
sults of the contest. Just before the 
opening of the contest the boys par- 
ticipating lined up for a group picture 
and then the signal was given and the 
contest was on. A hundred and eighty- 
three kites in all were entered in the 
contest. The largest number of en- 
trees were in the highest kite division. 
From 10 a.m. until 4 p.m., the con- 
test continued. At 4 o’clock the signal 
was given for the beginning of the 
kite battle and this indeed proved to 
be the attraction of the day. The ob- 





nounced early in 
May at the county 
fair-ground. The 
kite was 
opened to all boys 
of the county be- 
tween the ages of 
nine and eighteen. 
The essay contest 


contest 


was restricted to 
girls within the 
same age limits. 


For several weeks 
prior to the day of 
the contest the 
local newspapers 
published applica- 
tion blanks upon 


| 
| 
q 


ject of this con- 


_ test was for the 
contestant to cut 
down his oppo- 


nent’s kite, the sur- 
viving kite to win 
the contest. There 
were no restrictions 
as to what methods 
might be employed 
to achieve this goal 
except that physi- 
cal __ interference 
with opposing fly- 
ers on the ground 
was forbidden as 
were also razor 














Participants in the Lima, Ohio, Kite Contest. 
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blades or other 
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sharp edged instruments. Any type 
of cutting or sawing devices could be 
applied to the cord providing the whole 
did not exceed twenty-five feet length 
on the string from the kite. It re- 
quired two hours in which to determine 
the winner of this contest. 

One of the incidents of interest in 
connection with the contest developed 
when it was found that two of the 
prizes had been won by boys from the 
County Children’s Home who had had 
the privilege of either going to a circus 
in town that day or attending the kite 
contest. The boys had very wisely 


chosen to attend the contest as had 
several others of their playmates from 
the Home. 


Donations Well Spent 


A hundred and twelve members of 
the club donated one dollar each and 
this, added to other donations from 
other merchants in the city, provided 
for the expenses of the contest. When 
the contest had closed and all bills had 
been paid, it was found that a balance 
of $90.39 still remained in the treas- 
ury. This money was turned over to 
the Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp where it 
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aided in developing the undernour- 
ished children in the city during their 
annual outing at the Kiwanis Camp. 
The club is proud of its activity in 
connection with the kite contest. We 
believe that by assisting in an activity 
such as this we are helping to build 
manhood and in doing so are laying 
a solid foundation upon which to build 
for the future in Lima. The Kiwanis 
club is thus flying its kites so that those 
who gaze about them may see that in 
Lima there is a service club that is 
truly interested in serving others. 





Detroit Summer Camp for Girls 


Activity Grows from Small Beginning 


By COMFORT A. TYLER 


Memeser, Kiwanis Cius or Detroit, Micuican 


N 1921, the Kiwanis Club of De- 
troit set about to engage in some 
major program of activity on be- 
half of the under-privileged 

child. All the suggestions submitted 
seemed to deal with the boy, but we 
found that various organizations were 
giving him a pretty fair deal. 

Upon investigation we found that 
the girl who could pay for the things 
she required was getting along fairly 
well. But there seemed to be no agency 
ready to function on behalf of the girl 
who needed some out-door life, or the 
girl who had been in the free clinics of 
the many hospitals and was discharged 
to convalesce in: excuses for homes, 
which were about the worst places for 
satisfactory re- 
covery. 

In June 1921, 
we gathered to- 
gether sixteen 
little under-privi- 
leged girls from 
seven to fourteen 
years of age and 
took them to our 
own cottage forty 
miles from De- 
troit. With some 
trepidation I 
asked the club for 
$35.00 to pay for 
grocery bills but 
it was gladly 
given to me. 
Maybe it is pos- 
sible to feed six- 
teen hungry girls 
for two weeks on 
that amount but 
I found that I 


could not. The wives of several mem- 
bers volunteered to care for these girls, 
and after a little experience we were 
convinced that we were on the right 
track. 

The following year we rented a cot- 
tage for four weeks and entertained 
two groups of sixteen girls. I asked 
for $80.00 that season and obtained it. 
A third year was spent in the rented 
cottage, but the location was not the 
best, so the next year I bought a cot- 
tage and gave its use for six weeks, 
the club paying all expenses. 

After using my cottage for two years 
we discovered a little cottage in a 
wilderness which was for sale cheap. 


We paid $3,200 for the cottage, $2,300 





Yi 





Kiwanis Camp 


Camp Director Tyler, leaning against tree, and the matron, Mrs, Cummins, with some of her charges. 


of which was cleared from a concert 
given by the U. S. Marine Band, 
under our sponsorship, and the re- 
mainder was subscribed by the mem- 
bers. A member who owned an ad- 
joining lot built an ideal dormitory, 
which was connected with the main cot- 
tage, at his own expense. This same 
member owned a little park of a couple 
of acres which he turned over to the 
camp for a playground. 

We now select our children almost 
entirely through the welfare depart- 
ments of other established institutions 
—the Dodge Community House, the 
Defray Presbyterian Institute, the Du 
Bois Health Centre, the Harper, Grace, 
Mercy and other hospitals, the Episco- 
pal City Mission, 
the Methodist 
Children’s Home 
and others. Dur- 
ing the last two 
years the camp 
was kept open for 
ten weeks, about 
thirty children 
being cared for, 
at a time, for a 
period of two 
weeks. A trained 
nurse is in charge 
and if she is of 
the opinion that a 
child should stay 
longer, that child 
stays. They are 
given all the 
healthful food 
they desire. 

Our rules, 
which are few, 
(Turn to page 268) 
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Danville, Virginia, Presents Children’s 
Pavilion to Hilltop Sanitorium 

As part of its work in aiding the under- 
privileged child, the Kiwanis Club of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, has erected and presented to 
the Hilltop Sanitorium of that city a hand- 
some children’s pavilion. The structure was 
built at a cost of $30,000 and is an attractive 
addition to the sanitorium. 

The formal presentation exercises took 
place in March with a large group of Ki- 
wanians and Danville citizens on hand for 
the occasion. The building committee of 
the club reported to President John C. 
Simpson that the pavilion was completed 
and he presented the building to the Hill- 
top board of directors. President Charles 
G. Evans accepted the gift. 

The building marks the culmination of 
three years’ work by the Danville club mem- 
bers who became interested in the project 
and who have made it possible to bring 
back to health and strength children suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis in its incipiency and 
which can be permanently eradicated by 
special treatment. The structure was 
financed largely through the novel means 
of Kiwanians taking life insurance policies 
naming the institution as the beneficiary, 
and providing collateral through which 
money for immediate construction might be 
secured. The plan was devised by Dr. 
Charles G. Evans, district trustee, one of 
the leaders in the venture. 

Provision has been made for girls and 
boys. There is a reception hall leading to 
the children’s ward, a physician’s office and 
an office for the superintendent. A sleeping 
porch of ample proportions for the boys is 
in One wing, an oper- 


ual arts and crafts are provided in the base- 
ment. The entire structure is wisely planned 
setting forth as it does a combination of the 
best suggestions from recognized authorities 
in the treatment of tuberculosis. While the 
principal objective is the treatment of chil- 
dren who are actually infected, children who 
from undernourishment or unfavorable en- 
vironment may become victims of the disease 
are also admitted. 

District Governor Robert W. Kime, of 
Salem, attended the ceremonies, as did D. C. 
Hudson, of Greensboro, N. C., who was 
Danville’s first city health officer and who 
conceived the idea of the Hilltop sanitorium 
movement some years ago. 

Since the building was finished individ- 
uals as well as fraternal organizations have 
offered to furnish the various rooms. The 
pavilion, which faces the Piedmont high- 
way through central Virginia, has a ca- 
pacity for twenty children and gives the 
Hilltop sanitorium state recognition as one 
of the most efficiently conducted and mod- 
ern institutions of its kind in the state. 


ee, 


Davenport, Iowa, Promotes Better Town 
and Country Relations 


A new era in inter-community relationship 
was established recently when more than 
600 Scott County farmers and residents of 
Davenport exchanged greetings .and en- 
joyed a community program staged under 
the auspices of the Davenport, Iowa, Ki- 
wanis club. The gathering was one of the 
good, old-fashioned kind, with band music, 
an old fiddlers’ contest and entertainment 


furnished by township organizations of 
young people. 

Another activity of the club which is 
meeting with gratifying results is the intro- 
duction of new citizens each week. Mr. John 
Hynes, President of the club originated the 
idea of inviting new citizens to the meeting. 
The new citizens are brought to the speakers’ 
platform and introduced to the members, 
giving their former residence, business con- 
nections, etc. This idea makes the new 
citizens feel that they are welcome and cre- 
ates good will. 

* * *# 


Trinidad, Colorado, Brings Libraries to 
the Rural Districts 


The Kiwanis Club of Trinidad, Colorado, 
with a membership of thirty-five has been 
unusually active in community service not 
only with work on behalf of the under-priv- 
ileged child or with activities pertaining 
to community projects but also along edu- 
cational lines. In connection with the latter, 
the activity that brought the greatest recog- 
nition to Kiwanis is that of supplying rural 
schools with libraries. 

The idea of the Kiwanis library for rural 
schools was conceived by Vice President 
Gilbert Sanders of the Trinidad club. The 
idea as worked out is that on the birthday 
of each club member every member shall 
bring a book and these books become the 
nucleus of the various school libraries. 
Twenty-one of these school libraries have 
been established thus far and the original 
number of books in each one augmented by 
later gifts of individual Kiwanians or 
through the club. 

The popularity of 





ating room, a deten- 


tion and isolation 
room with private 
bath lavatories, a 


locker room where 
each patient has a 
closet, and finally a 
play room. Precisely 
similar arrangements 
are made in the other 
wing for the girl pa- 
tients. 





A dining room, 
pantries, store room 
and kitchen are also 
included on the first 
floor while on the sec- 
ond floor are four 
double bedrooms, 
two single bedrooms, 
a sitting room, two 
baths and a large 
sleeping porch, all for 
nurses. Facilities for 
the teaching of man- was 








these libraries has 
been proved by the 
many letters which 
the club has received 
from teachers and pu- 
pils of the rural 
school districts 
served. Some of 
these schools are lit- 
tle one room struc- 
tures far out among 
the mountains or on 
the barren plains. 
Many are so remote 
that it requires the 
best part of a day’s 
motor driving to 
reach them. In these 
places reading mat- 
ter of any sort is 
scarce and before the 
libraries were estab- 








Children’s pavilion built at a cost of $30,000 by the Kiwanis Club of Danville, Virginia, which 





mtly pr d to the Hilltop Sanktorium, Danville, Virginia. 
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lished one could find 
only crumpled news- 
papers or magazines 
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of quite ancient date. The majority of the 
schools so far served by these Kiwanis libra- 
ries are in the dry farming country, in poor 
communities and where these collections of 
standard books of fiction, history or reference 
fill a need as well as provide entertainment. 

Each member of the Trinidad Kiwanis 
club, therefore, as his birthday date arrives, 
becomes donor of one library and the par- 
ticular library is christened in his honor. 
These become the “Jones Library,” the 
“Smith Library,” etc., bearing also the im- 
print of Kiwanis in each volume. Added 
to the original gift books from members 
gifts of several hundred books have been 
received from non-members. 

* * ce 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, Entertains 
Captains of the School Boy 
Traffic Patrol 


Fifteen captains of the Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, school boy traffic patrol were guests 
of the Cambridge Kiwanis club recently. 
The speakers included traffic officer Patrick 
F. Shea, who directs the boys in their work, 
and Louis E. MacBrayne, general manager 
of the Massachusetts Safety Council. Wear- 
ing their white traffic belts given to them 
by the Kiwanians, the boys were introduced 
by President Charles A. Geilfuss. In his 
talk officer Shea thanked the club for its 
gift of the belts and the codperation it is 
giving the boys in the work of safeguarding 
school children from accidents. 

* * # 


Kalispell, Montana, Aids Junior Farmers 


The assistance given by the Kalispell, 
Montana, Kiwanis club to the junior farmers 
in the production of improved potato seed 
is an outstanding achievement of service. 
In the spring of 1927 the Kalispell club de- 
cided to donate one hundred pounds of certi- 
fied netted gem potato seed to each boy 
who would carefully grow not less than one 
acre of potatoes. 

Potato seed production is one of the major 
farm enterprises of the community. In 
launching this work with the junior farmers 
the club had two objectives: First, codpera- 
tion with junior farmers in the development 
of better potatoes; second, establishing of 
more friendly relations between city and 
country. Thirty 4-H club members and 
high school vocational agricultural students 
made application for the seed. The boys 
were invited to be the club’s guests at 
luncheon and after an appropriate program 
each boy was presented with a sack of cer- 
tified seed potatoes. 

The seed was carefully planted and the 
growing crops skillfully managed. The 
harvest exceeded the club’s expectations. In 
most cases the potatoes which the boys ob- 
tained from the certified seed were so much 
better than those which they raised from 
their own seed that the boys are saving all 
of the certified seed to be used as a founda- 
tion for future crops. 

At a recent meeting the junior potato 
growers were guests of the club, at which 
time they gave oral reports of their achieve- 
ments. Some of the boys have become so 
interested that they plan to become extensive 
growers of certified potato seed. All have 
been impressed with the value of improved 
seed. ‘When a boy cooperates with nature 
in the growth of plants or animals of high 
quality and excellency, that boy’s life is often 


influenced towards a higher standard” 
writes Kiwanian Harry Kaufman, member 
of the Kalispell club. “We feel that we 
have not only performed a service in the 
improvement of our potato crop, and pro- 

















Attractive sign designating the day of meeting 
which was erected by the Kiwanis Club of Moun- 
tain View, California. 


moted a friendly understanding between city 
and country, but that we have also done 
something to build that most desirable of all 
human _attributes—character.” 


* * 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, Honors Guard 


“The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Kiwanis 
club, entertaining members of the Head- 
quarters Company of the 126th Infantry in 
celebration of the eighth birthday of the re- 
organized unit, is doing a public service for 
which credit should be given. The Michi- 
gan National Guard, as a whole and its 
individual units, receives too little recog- 
nition from the general public. Any move 
that serves to focus public attention upon 
the Guard or to make known to its members 
public appreciation of their services is very 
worthwhile.” The above was taken from 
an editorial which appeared following the 
very successful eighth anniversary party 
tendered the Headquarters Company, 126th 
Infantry, by the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Kiwanis club. 

* * # 
Purchase Uniforms for Demopolis, Ala- 
bama, High School Baseball Team 


Learning that the Demopolis, Alabama, 
High School baseball team was _ lacking 
funds and that unless given outside assist- 
ance it would have to disband, the members 
of the Kiwanis club pledged themselves to 
purchase new suits and present them to the 
team. 

As a part of the “Clean Up Campaign” 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Demopolis, the club put on a “Beautifica- 
tion Contest” offering prizes for the most 
attractive yards about the city, and will dur- 
ing the month of June have a committee 
judge the yards that have been listed, and 


distribute prizes. The people of Demopolis 
are particularly appreciative of the splendid 
efforts of the Kiwanis club in furthering 
the many movements that they are endeavor- 
ing to put over in developing Demopolis and 
the surrounding section. 


* * #* 


Salem, Massachusetts, Employs Scout 
Master 


An efficient Scoutmaster has been em- 
ployed by the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the club is now planning to 
send the troop of Boy Scouts to the ofhcial 
Scout camp this summer. In addition to this 
work Salem Kiwanians are supporting a 
thirty-six piece high school band, supplying 
milk to two needy families, assisting an 
under-privileged boy in order that he may 
attend school and working on the matter of 
a harmonica band in the lower grades. 


¥ * * 


Brooklyn, New York, Sponsors Play- 
grounds 


Being imbued with the Kiwanis spirit of 
helpfulness to the under-privileged child, 
the Brooklyn, New York, Kiwanis club has 
confined its civic activities largely to this 
worthy work. Ever since it was built five 
years ago it has sponsored a city playground 
and this year has another in operation. 
These playgrounds, located in the tenement 
districts, are conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Brooklyn Parks and Playground 
Committee. 

The funds necessary to carry on the work 
of the Kiwanis Playgrounds are raised en- 
tirely by voluntary subscriptions from the 
members, augmented by entertainments. The 
members have all shown great interest in 
the work and nearly $2,000 was spent last 
summer. Several members have contributed 
liberally toward prizes and one of the mem- 
bers entertained 125 children at a picnic 
at a nearby beach. 

The average daily attendance at Play- 
ground No. 1 is more than 800, while about 
450 children take advantage of the second 
playground. Both of these playgrounds are 
fully equipped with appliances for all kinds 
of games, There are competent supervisors 
in charge and there is even a shelter where 
the mothers can take their sewing and watch 
their children at play. 


* * * 
San Jose, California, Airport Objective 


“You are going into an enterprise that in 
the future will pay richer dividends than 
anything you have yet embarked upon.” So 
spoke Robert Newton Lynch, Vice Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce in addressing a recent meeting of the 
San Jose, California, Kiwanis club. The 
meeting wzs devoted to discussion of the 
advantages and problems involved in secur- 
ing an airport for San Jose, and was at- 
tended by representatives of the City Coun- 
cil and service clubs of the city. 

Major H.-C. Blaggett, in charge of the 
Ninth Corps air activities, C. J. Sutton, head 
of the California Development Association’s 
aeronautics department and Frank A. Flynn, 
superintendent of the San Francisco airport, 
were the other distinguished speakers. 
Wendell C. Thomas was chairman of the 
meeting which was broadcast over KQW. 
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In setting the securing of the San Jose 
airport as its main 1928 objective, the 
members of the Kiwanis club believe that 
it is the most important civic need at the 


present time. 


What Butte, Montana, Has Accomplished 


It has been the aim of the Butte, Montana, 
club for the past year to initiate and carry 
out the objectives of Kiwanis International 
as indicated by local needs. Through sys- 
and effective effort under- 
privileged children of this city have re- 
ceived a great deal of attention and benefit. 
rhe activities have 
ceived careful, thorough, and extensive at- 
Kiwanians have tried to 
the Kiwanis in their 
All have 
received emphasis except the promotion of 
relations between the farmer and the 
There being no agricultural in- 
in this territory, this problem does 

Vocational guidance has _ re- 
great deal of attention and the 
club has tried in every way to be of bene- 
fit to the community The fol- 
lowing is a list of the major activities in 
which the club has engaged during the past 
year showing in some detail the work that 
has been done and the nature of the service 
that has been rendered: 

A full time nurse trained in social work 
has been employed by the club with the co- 


tematic the 


boys’ and girls’ re- 


tention and the 


cultivate ideals of 


minds. the suggested activities 
better 
city man, 
dustry 
not exist. 


ceived a 


as a whole. 


operation and under the supervision of the 
State Board of Health and the Silver Bow 
Medical Society. This service has 
than $2000.00. The Kiwanis 
Child Welfare Nurse, has covered the city 
after children of age 
with special attention to the under-privi- 
leged. During the past year she made 1874 
calls; reported 146 cases to physicians; gave 
19 lectures and health talks to 425 people; 
gave 22 demonstrations to 39 mothers; called 
on 48 pre-natal cases; distributed hundreds 
of pamphlets of health literature. 
Through an arrangement between 


County 


cost more 


looking pre-school 


the 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, Indiana, at the lookout erected by the club at the end of 


the Kiwanis trail. 


Im 1925 the Lafayette club laid out a trail covering a trip 30 miles in length 


in and around Lafayette. All the natural beauties, historical places such as the Tippecanoe Battle- 
ground, Tecumseh Trail, Site of Fort Quiatenen on the Wabash River, and Purdue University 
grounds, were taken in on the trail. 


club and the physicians of the city, medical 
treatment was given without charge in 
needy cases that were recommended by the 
Kiwanis nurse. 

On the scenic Harding Way of the Yellow- 
stone Trail, near the Continental Divide, 
the club erected a fountain by utilizing the 
water from a pure mountain spring. It is 
made of reinforced concrete, fourteen feet 
long, six feet wide, and six feet high. A 
large bowl contains two nickel plated bub- 
blers and provision for filling radiators. A 
bronze tablet made from metal from the 
Butte mines has the inscription, “To The 
Thirsty Wayfarer,” “Butte Kiwanis Club.” 

The fountain and 
structed by members of the club who met 
on twbd occasions to mix and pour cement. 

An effort was made to carry out an ex- 


was designed con- 





RED WING 
KIWANIS CLUB 


Presentation of playground paraphernalia to the Vasea Childnen’s Home by the members of the 


Red Wing, Minnesota, Kiwanis club. 


Left to right: Prof. Alexander P. Anderson, John Dengler, 


Rev. L. B. Benson, Superintendent of the Children’s Home, 0. G. Watts, C. O. Gustafsem Jens K. 
Grondahl presenting tablet to Rev. Mr. Benson, E. C. Bryan and G. V. Kimney members of the 
Kiwanis committee. 


tensive campaign for swimming instruction 
among the children of the fifth grade. The 
club purchased one thousand anedals to be 
awarded to individuals who met the stand- 
ards in public exhibition. To be eligible 
for the medal each child was required to 
swim 60 feet free style (crawl stroke was 
taught) ; swim 30 feet on the back; make a 
plain front dive. 

One hundred twenty medals were publicly 
awarded by the Kiwanis club. Interest is 
increasing and the classes are becoming 
larger. 

Provision was made in the budget for 
sending high school boys to the annual Vo- 
cational Conference held at the Montana 
State College at Bozeman. With the co- 
operation of other local clubs 13 boys were 
sent with all expenses paid for the four days 
of the conference. 

A special committee of seven members 
has studied the problem of vocational guid- 
and laid a foundation for further 

Twenty-three members have been 
chosen to give talks on their vocations to 
students of the three high schools, the State 
School of Mines, and Butte Business Col- 
lege. Forty-eight men have agreed to give 
their time for personal interviews to stu- 
the institutions named or to any 
boy or girl in the community. Forty-three 
occupations are represented by this group. 

Members of the club provided employ- 
ment for 15 Boy Scouts who needed work in 
order to earn money to attend the summer 
camp of the Boy Scouts. 

The club took part in the city recreational 
program by conducting. the baseball games 
for elementary school boys and girls. The 
schedule of games continued through the 
summer months. A committee formed the 
commission for making regulations, sched- 
ules, etc. Balls were supplied by the club. 
Members of the club acted as umpires. Six- 
teen teams consisting of 288 boys took part. 
Pennants were awarded to the two winning 
teams—one in each division. Later awards 
were made at the club meeting when both 
winning teams were luncheon guests. 


ance 
work. 
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Flirting with Death to 
Make Man’s Fastest 
Time on Land 
(From page 240) 
slowly filed homeward. At the hos- 
pital it was learned that Mr. Lockhart 
had not any broken bones, and that he 
suffered from the shock of his terrible 
experience. Three of the tendons of 
his wrist had been cut, and his wrist 
was operated on that evening. Next 
morning the brave young man was 
planning future runs in his dearly 
loved machine, and plans were made 
to restore it. Of such is the substance 
of which real racers are made, men of 
cool courage, high nerve, instant phys- 

ical impulse and control. 

Lockhart had plunged into the sea 
at 4:29 in the afternoon and at 4:42 
the ambulance had driven away with 
him. He was in the water for fully 
twelve minutes, by my watch, sitting 
upright in his battered machine which 
was held up by men in the breakers. 
He seemed to have lived by the 
millionth chance. Yet the heavy wheels 





Hotels of the 


Dinkler Chain 


ANSLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 


TUTWILER and REDMONT, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
Nashville, Tenn, 


CARLING, Jacksonville, Fila. 


BEOADVIEW, East St. Louis, DL 


WOLFORD, Danville, Ill. 





byery Statler 
S$... -your 
home away 


from home’ 


there's radio in 


every room 


Where but at a Statler 
—or at home—can you 
loungecomfortably in your 
quiet room and enjoy the 
radio? And at what other 





and the shaft in the bottom of the 
chassis, and the distribution of the | 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN HOTEL, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


hotels can you enjoy such 
luxuries as bath with 


weight of the machinery close to the | 


ground to make it hold the course well, 


probably had something to do with its 
settling on the bottom with its wheels | 


Montgomery, Ala. 
(Under Construction) 


THE PHOENIX, Waycross, Ga. 
Operated by 


every room —a morning 
newspaper under every 
door — bed-head reading 
lamp, full-length mirror, 
circulating ice water, a 





cmeestng 








well-stocked library? 

Plan your next trip to be 
at a Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a delight- 
ful week end. 


on the sand. Surely, it turned at almost | s 

every conceivable angle when hurtling Dinkler Hotels. Inc. 
through the air. Had Lockhart landed Dispensers of True 

top downward he would have met Seuthera Heapitelity 

instant death. As it was he was pinned CABLING L, DINELER, Pres. 

in the narrow chassis. The breakers adios aid 
rolled over his head when the car was | — — BOSTON 

raised by his rescuers. It was difficult | BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 

to see the white car among the white | and Hotel Buffalo) 
breakers until one had reached the } CLEVELAND 

water. And when the car first struck DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
the water it disappeared completely sg ae 
under the waves. 


Ray Keech Scalded Hotels Statler 
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¢ é angze ; rooms. Radio in every room 
experience in driving the huge 36-cyl- with choice of two programs. 
indered “Triplex” in a dramatic run 
while being scalded by escaping steam. 
The giant machine was making its first 
run on the beach. In fact, it had never 
been run before under its own power. 
Speculation as to what it would do 
was expressed on every hand, for it 
had, literally, almost been built from 
the junk pile, although it afterward 
proved to be a finely adjusted piece of 
mechanism. The front springs had | 
been taken from a used truck. The 
three heavy stanchions of the chassis 
had come from a large abandoned 


dray. The three big 12-cylindered The EMERSON Hotel | 


Liberty motors had been taken from 

airplanes. The “Triplex” was, and is, BALTIMORE 
the most powerfully engined automo- : : | 
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power of each of its Liberty motors 
was 420 at 1,750 revolutions per 
minute, but changes in the oiling and 
timing systems and carburetors had 
given it 3,300 revolutions per minute 
in block tests (when idling in the 
shop). It was estimated the “Triplex” 
would make 255 miles an hour at 2,300 
revolutions per minute, allowing 1,000 
revolutions to overcome wind resistance 
and friction. 

Keech is an experienced race track 
driver, well-poised, strongly set up, 
and a man of placid disposition and 
few words. He is 28 years old. The 
“Triplex” had been disqualified from 


the speed test because it lacked a 
reverse gear as required by the rules of 
the automobile association under whose 
auspices the meet was conducted. This 
was not the fault of J. M. White who 
built the “Triplex,” according to the 
secretary of the contest board of the 
association, who publicly apologized to 
Mr. White for the failure of his prede- 
cessor in office to answer letters written 
by Mr. White inquiring as to the rules. 
On failure to receive answers to his 
communications White had become ob- 
durate and gone ahead and built the 
“Triplex” according to his own ideas. 

The situation was tense. But an 
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arrangement was reached between 
White and the judges of the contest 
whereby he was to demonstrate the 
speed qualities of his machine and if it 
proved a real racer he was to have an 
opportunity to install reverse gearing. 
The association agreed to time the 
machines. 

This was the status of the case when 
Ray Keech drove the “Triplex’’ south 
from Ormond Beach determined to 
give her every bit of power in her 
engines so that she might qualify offi- 
cially for the contest. Keech had seen 
the machine building in Philadelphia, 
and had asked if he might drive it. 

News that the stupendous power 
plant on wheels was about to make a 
trial run spread from the judges stand 
and press pit to the grand stand. 


Four Miles a Minute 


“The ‘Triplex’ is starting, Ray 
Keech driving,” the announcer called. 
The hum of the gigantic motors was 
heard far north of the grand stand. 
The “Triplex” came into view, a tiny 
speck, trailed by an immense cloud of 
black smoke. She was traveling at 
incredible speed. The roar of her 
motors filled the air. ‘Watch her 
come,” the announcer called. Never 
had anything seemed to go as fast. 
Each second she increased in size. Sud- 
denly somewhere near the starting flag 
a puff of white steam issued from the 
“Triplex.” She seemed to slow up, but 
still moved with great velocity. Keech’s 
head was seen stuck over the side of 
the car as it swept like lightning past 
the grand stand. The “Triplex” with 
its power shut off was carried two 
miles down the beach by its momen- 
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“Boy, We Were Coming to Town!” 


What had happened was this, as ex- 
plained by Ray Keech: “I had a mag- 
nificent start. I was going at tremen- 
dous speed. The tachometer showed 
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Battle Creek Box 32-A Michigan minute, somewhere between 240 and 
253 miles per hour, according to our 

= || estimates. Boy, we were coming to 

|| town. She was handling superbly. 
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Just as I looked out and saw the start- 
ing flag about a quarter of a mile 
ahead, I looked at the tachometer. We 
had previously decided that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to exceed 
2,300 revolutions per minute. 
“Suddenly I felt a burst of steam 
and hot water. It was like a man going 
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=|} blind. I could not see a thing. I was 

|| hurtling through space with the ocean 

=// on one side and the soft sand of the ' 

4 | dunes on the other. I stuck my head i 
wis sts over the side of the car to see the i 
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course. The wind caught my head and 
forced me back in the seat back against 
the left rear engine. I held my body 
rigid, shut off the gas, and with my 
head outside of the wind shield, I 
gripped the wheel with every power in 
my body. I think I coasted almost 
three miles before the “Triplex” came 
to a stop under the compression of its 
thirty-six cylinders which is a much 
greater compression than any brake. 
When I came to a stop, my fingers 
were so tightly gripped around the 
steering gear that they had to be pried 
loose. I was in agony. My body had 
been protected by my leather jacket 
but the scalding steam and hot water 
had burned about two feet of skin 
along my right thigh. The pipe line 


from the front motor had worked | 


loose.” 

Were Keech not a man of marvelous 
racing ability and cool, steady nerves, 
he surely would have plunged into the 
ocean or sand dunes. As it was, racing 
with his head outside the wind shield, 
and scalded by hot water and steam, 
he nevertheless drove at a rate of 186 


miles an hour, as announced by the | 


official timers. 

Keech went to the hospital but three 
days later, while still lame and stiff 
from his burns, he drove the “Triplex” 
at a rate of 198.76 miles per hour on 
its south bound run, and 209.50 miles 
an hour on its north bound, establish- 
ing a new record for an American car 
and driver, and even surpassing Major 
H. O. D. Segrave’s former world’s 
record made last March. But he did 
not equal Capt. Malcolm Campbell’s 
recent record of 206.95 miles an hour. 

Keech drove as fast as he could with 
safety under the conditions he encoun- 
tered, he said. He met with a strong 
cross wind on the beach, which caused 
his car to start to waver when he 
reached 2,000 revolutions per minute. 
The pressure of the wind was uneven. 
“At times I would encounter a steady 
pressure ahead and would accelerate 
the car. Then the wind seemed to give 
way. You could not see the car waver, 
but I could feel the nose begin to turn 
as the puffs of wind died down, and 
I knew that if I did not slow down, I 
would surely lose control of my car. 
I ran at between 1,800 and 2,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. In my run when 
I was burned I had a steady wind down 
the beach and was making very much 
faster time when I was blinded by the 
steam and water.” 


300 Miles Per Hour Predicted 


Mr. Keech’s statement that he could 
have attained a much higher speed 
than even his run exceeding Major 
Segrave’s time, carries out an impres- 
sion gained by many observers at the 
meet that much higher velocities than 
the present record will be obtained. 
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Indeed, Capt. Campbell’s American 
manager stated shortly after the Cap- 
tain’s record run of 206 miles per hour 
that the “Bluebird” had another 
twenty or twenty-five miles an hour in 
her. Automobile speeds of 300 miles 
an hour are predicted, but if held on 
Ormond-Daytona Beach the rate of 
speed will necessarily be eventually 
limited by the length of the beach, 
about 25 miles if the pier at Daytona 
Beach were removed. 


Capt. Malcolm Campbell's Record 
Drive 

The victor in the speed contest, 
Capt. Malcolm Campbell of London, 
England, is an accomplished driver 
and has won half a hundred cups. He 
has never been seriously injured in any 
of his epochal runs. A few days before 
the opening of the contest he predicted 
to this writer, in Daytona Beach: “The 
car which holds the beach best, is the 
car which will win.” One could well 
add to this, for the daring Captain, 
that his superhuman skill in the man- 
agement of his racing car was an im- 
portant factor in keeping it steady on 
the beach. This was demonstrated 
shortly after the Captain’s arrival, for 
anxious to try out the “Bluebird” he 
took the machine out for its first spin 
when the beach was very rough and 
bumpy. A high south-west wind pre- 
vailed, and the offshore breeze caused 
the rollers to strike the beach at an 
angle causing deep ridges in the sand. 
Capt. Campbell, eager for the fray, 
and confident of the “Bluebird,” 
promptly took off for a trial spin. The 
wind became so high that an observa- 


tion airplane with a motion camera 
man was obliged to make a forced 
landing. 

The “‘Bluebird” came lurching down 
the course, bobbing and swaying like 
a rabbit over the beach whose irregu- 
larities were multiplied by his velocity. 
Capt. Campbell, it was later shown by 
the electric timing machine, was mak- 
ing 186 miles per ‘hour. T his, less than 
a year from this writing would have 
been a world’s record. Mrs. Campbell, 
watching her adventurous husband 
from the grand stand was visibly agi- 
tated. Suddenly, the “Bluebird” struck 
a slight rise in the sand. It leaped 
thirty feet, afterward shown by its 
tracks. It skidded sideways for the 
length of a city block. In a flash the 
incident had passed. The car was 
disappearing, a tiny dot on the horizon. 
In the hands of a less dextrous driver, 
the big machine, weighing 5,600 Ibs. 
would have turned turtle or crashed 
over sideways into a mass of wreckage. 

On the day on which he made the 
world’s record Capt. Campbell encoun- 
tered a more even beach. The wind 
had blown over night from the north- 
east and the waves and receding tide 
had smoothed the beach. Capt. Camp- 
bell’s southward mile was made with 
the almost inconceivable velocity of 
16.17 seconds for the mile, which was 
at the rate of 214.79713 miles per 
hour, the fastest time man has ever 
made on the land. He was partly 
aided by the wind going south. Going 
north he made 199.66702 miles per 
hour. His time was 18.03 seconds for 
the mile. 

It was when he was going south at 
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the spectacular speed of more than 
214.75 miles an hour, that the Captain 
skidded for the perilous split fraction 
of a second. He had just passed the 
grand stand when the thundering 
machine was seen to swerve in a cloud 
of sand. He had veered slightly to 
the right striking the softer sand near 
the dunes, but the incident had passed 
too swiftly for the mind to grasp its 
meaning. Afterwards the Captain said 
that just after passing the grand stand 
he had struck a bump in the sand, 
which had raised his goggles on his 
forehead. He raised his hand from 
the steering wheel, and for an instant 
lost complete control of the “Bluebird.” 
It was only an instant. A few seconds 
later the “Bluebird” was vanishing 
down the course. Had the accident 
occurred in front of the grand stand 
where a large number of official cars 
were parked at the edge of the soft 
sand, and had the Captain been a less 
resourceful driver, scores of persons 
might have been killed or injured. 





Serving and Conserving 
(From page 231) 
The Next War 

One of the most fearful wastes and 
one of the urgent avenues of conserva- 
tion is connected with the devastation 
by insects. This problem is really ex- 
cessively serious. It is an increasing 
problem. Some conservationists even 
go so far as to forecast that the next 
world war will not be fought between 
opposing groups of men but rather be- 
tween the whole world of humanity 
arrayed against conquest by a world 
of insects. 

The advance of civilization has up- 
set Nature’s delicate and beneficient 
balance. For example, our ruthless 
and short-sighted destruction of bird 
life has impaired Nature’s safeguard 
for holding insect life in check. The 
loss to our food supply from this one 
source is estimated to have exceeded 
already a billion dollars a year and the 
figure is doubtless still mounting. 
What would be our attitude if the 
United States were compelled by some 
foreign power through force of arms 
to pay an annual war tax of more than 
a billion dollars? Nevertheless, this 
is the tax levied upon us by our enemies 
the insects, and to the majority of peo- 
ple this critical fact is still only a joke 
or an interesting statement in statis- 
tics. 

The Makings of Prosperity 


As I remarked above scientific prog- 
ress is marvelous even to the man in the 
street. The present generation has been 
brought up on scientific wonders and 
is quite willing to worship at this altar. 
Nevertheless, when we stop to analyze 
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and appraise these scientific and tech- 
nical accomplishments, we find that 
most of them reduce to a fairly simple 
formula. In the main, they are merely 
the transformation of raw materials 
into finished products. 

Science makes automobiles out of 
ores. Science makes perfumes and dye 
stuffs out of coal tar. Scientific prog- 
ress then, when stripped of its mystif y- 
ing complexities, is seen to be largely 
the manufacture of merchandise from 
materials. 

This means that the solid structure 
which science is daily building for us 
is founded and dependent upon a 
foundation of raw materials—agricul- 
tural materials and mineral materials. 
The purpose and program of the con- 
servation movement is to safeguard as 
efficiently as possible, these materials— 
the fundamental and essential sources 
from which spring our air-planes, our 
radio sets, our rayon creations and all 
our other amazing goods which satisfy 
human wants. 


Conservation and Investments 


One of the most interesting aspects 
of the subject is the relation between 
conservation and investments. Look- 
ing at long-growth trends, those cor- 
porations which are operating in viola- 
tion of the principles of conservation 
are likely to develop fundamental 
weaknesses in the years ahead. On the 
other hand, corporations whose policies 
and practices square with the principle 
of conservation will gain in strength 
from the continued progress of the con- 
servation movement. 

More specifically this implies that 
investors in the paper and pulp indus- 
try for instance, should closely scrutin- 
ize the policy of a corporation with re- 
spect to the handling of its timber re- 
sources. Concerns which engage in 
wanton despoilation of mineral re- 
sources, without regard to the best 
technique available, will bear watching 
by every investor who realizes that the 
mills of finance may seem to grind 
slow at times—but they do grind ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Work of organizations such as the 
Better Business Bureau is an invalu- 
able contribution to conservation. 
Those powerful defenders of the public 
purse are saving investors not alone 
the millions of cash money but are 
safeguarding them from the devastat- 
ing psychological shock that accom- 
panies financial ruin through fraud. 
Immense funds are thus being con- 
served for legitimate business. 


Waste and Work 


One explanation of the importance 
of conservation that is little appre- 


ciated by the rank and file of our pop- 
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ulation is that many people fail to 


realize the close connection between 
waste and work. One of the most per- 
sistent and pernicious fallacies is that 
waste leads to increased employment 
and thence to greater prosperity. Ex- 
actly the reverse is true. To maintain 
a given standard of living we must 
work an additional unit of time for 
each corresponding unit of waste. Here 
is an economic principle that ought to 
be broadcast not merely to a hook-up 
embracing twenty millions but to our 


entire 115,000,000. 


Conservation of Power 


One of the chief essentials of mod- 
ern production is power. Power at first 
thought seems so limitless that we are 
inclined to treat it as we once treated 
the nation’s forest resources. The de- 
mand for power, however, is increas- 
ing daily and the time has already ar- 
rived when we must give thought to 
the conservation of power. 

This means that so far as possible 
the production of power should not be 
limited to engines using coal and oil. 
Instead we should continue to develop 
also our water-powers. Attention 
should be given to the experiments 
which are already under way on a prac- 
tical scale for production of power 
through utilization of the tides. This 
does not refer to the visionary projects 
that periodically appear, but rather to 
enterprises such as the developments 
on the North Atlantic Coast. 


Mining Versus Farming 


It is important to notice two kinds 
of production. The first kind of pro- 
duction is typified by a mine or deposit 
of mineral resources. Such a deposit is 
limited in extent. The greater and 
faster the output, the more the re- 
sources are diminished. They are ir- 
replaceable. When we exploit such a 
deposit we are reducing our capital. 

The other kind of production is 
typified by a farm. Here we are not 
consuming our capital, but are living 
on our income. The output may be 
very large and rapid and yet the re- 
sources are not consumed. In saying 
this we refer, of course, to farming as 
carried on scientifically, with proper 
crop rotation and fertilization so that 
the soil is not exhausted. 

An important part of a practical 
conservation program is to place pro- 
duction so far as possible upon a 
“farming” rather than a “mining” 
basis. For instance, our forest re- 
sources should be treated as crops, so 
that we actually harvest our timber 
rather than utterly destroy and de- 
molish the forests. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note some of the splendid accomplish- 


ments of the lumber industry with its 
affiliated activities. Contrast the up- 
to-date attitude, policies and practices 
of this great industry, with the need- 
less methods of the old-time operator. 
The day has gone by when a nation 
will witness the astonishing phenomena 
of first shipping lumber out of a state 
and then with local resources ex- 
hausted, turning right around and 
shipping lumber back into the same 
state. 


Distinct credit is due to the lumber 
industry for leading the way in a prac- 
tical conservative movement. Its pro- 
gressive developments in a multitude 
of directions might well be studied by 
many another industry. Let us also 
remember that we have an obligation 
in conservation as well as the lumber 
industry. 





We cannot place the whole | 


responsibility on the industry but must | 


do our part as well. 


In this wholly inadequate treatment | 


of conservation I am making no at- | 


tempt statistically to show the enor- 
mous waste in our different industries. 
I am simply trying to throw out a few 
practical hints that can be put into im- 
mediate practice. The following edi- 
torial from the Sczentific American and 





others of a similar nature are bound | 


to awaken public sentiment. 


*“LEGISLATION TO SAVE OIL” 


“In spite of the many warnings by 
oil men who speak with the voice of 
knowledge and authority, the wild and 
greedy scramble to suck our rich oil 
deposits up to the surface and turn 
them into cash goes on apace. Our 
surpassing wealth today is to be cred- 
ited, more than anything else, to the 
lavish way in which Nature has en- 
dowed the United States with valuable 
national resources. Both the Federal 
Government and the wisest leaders in 
the oil industry are striving to find 
some way to check the prevailing ex- 
travagance. Chairman Work of the 
Department of the Interior has sug- 
gested the creation of a committee of 
nine to study legislative action, and 
both the American Bar Association and 
the oil industry have appointed their 
respective members. The Oil Con- 
servation Board of the Federal Gov- 
ernment now will name three repre- 
sentatives, 

“Note, if you please, that this call 
by the government is for the purpose 
of stuyding ‘legislative action.’ We 
have long been of the opinion that 
only by legislative action can the pres- 
ent orgy of greed and wastefulness be 
stopped. Appeals to the good busi- 
ness sense and to the patriotic feelings 
of the oil getters seem alike to have 
fallen upon deaf ears. There is no 
indication of a willingness among the 
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personnel of the oil industry at large 
to get together for the purpose of con- 
trolled drilling. It is tume for the law 
to step in, and it should do so without 
any over-nice sense of the liberty of 
the individual.” 


Conserving Economic Energies 


It is difficult to find any more con- 
spicuous waste or more startling need 
for conservation than that exhibited 
by the so-called “business cycle.” How 
can we more effectively conserve ma- 
terial resources and human energies 
than by ironing out the frenzied booms 
and the pernicious panics which inter- 
rupt the fundamental progress of busi- 
ness? This process of smoothing the 
“business cycle” may rightly be 
termed the conservation of our eco- 
nomic energies. Here is something in 
which every business man can take 
part. It is not a complicated matter. 
At the peak of inflation, when every- 
body is oversold, overbuilt and over- 
manned—refuse to make further com- 
mitments on the side of expansion. At 
the other extreme, in the depths of 
depression, instead of following the 
crowd and crawling still farther into 
the shell of inactivity, get out and get 
business. This is one of the simplest, 
most practical and most profitable 
forms of conservation. 


Conservation Begins at Home 

Everybody can participate in the 
conservation program immediately and 
personally by practicing conservation 
in his own business and individual af- 
fairs. It is not necessary to delay ac- 
tion while waiting in expectation for 
some remote legislation. 

For example, the paint people are 
conservationists when pushing their 
doctrine, “Save the Surface and You 
Save All.” The corporation which 
adopts the policy of giving prompt at- 
tention to salesmen who call is prac- 
ticing conservation. One of the most 
conspicuous wastes in modern business 
is the unnecessary waste of salesmen’s 
time while waiting to see somebody in 
a position to give them authoritative 
attention. It is estimated that sales- 
men spend fully a quarter of their 
working hours in this needless waiting. 

Another great waste is the failure to 
let advertising do the work which 
should be done by advertising, so that 
the salesmen’s time can be devoted to 
those parts of distribution which can 
only be handled by the salesmen them- 
selves. There is another great waste 
due to the old practice of making ex- 
travagant advertising claims. This 


has taught the customers to discount 
advertisements so they lose much of 
their power. 

One of the great practical agencies 


of conservation is the good road. Good 
roads save gasoline, depreciation of 
automobile equipment, time and energy. 

Within each individual business 
there are abundant opportunities for 
practical conservation. Every man in 
business should read that classic re- 
port on “Waste” prepared by engi- 
neers under the direction of Secretary 
Hoover. A perusal of this report will 
inspire the thought whether after all 
the greatest need of conservation is not 
within your own business rather than 
without. Now let’s have no more con- 
versation but some real conservation! 





Legislation to Suppress 
the Criminal “Fence” 
(From page 234) 
legislation cannot go hand in hand in 
meeting the situation from approaches 
which, though complementary, are still 
within the peculiar and distinct cog- 

nizance of each.” 


Text of Proposed “NATIONAL STOLEN 
Property Law” 


The text of the bill as introduced 
in Congress is as follows: 

“This act may be cited as the ‘Na- 
tional Stolen Property Law.’ 

“Whoever shall send or transport, 
or attempt to send or transport, or 
cause to be sent or transported, from 
one state or territory of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, to 
or into any other state or territory of 
the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or from the United States 
into any foreign country, or from any 
foreign country into the United States, 
any property or thing of value, there- 
tofore stolen or taken feloniously by 
fraud or with intent to steal or pur- 
loin, and shall at the time know that 
the same has been so stolen or taken 
or shall at the time, notwithstanding 
good reason to believe that the same 
has been so stolen or taken, omit dili- 
gent inquiry to ascertain the fact, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 

“Whoever shall buy, receive, pos- 
sess, conceal, sell or dispose of any 
property or thing of value, which is 
moving as, or which is part of, or which 
constitutes, interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or commerce between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and some State or 
foreign nation, and which theretofore 
or while so moving or constituting 
such part, had been stolen or taken 
feloniously by fraud or with intent to 
steal or purloin, and who shall at the 
time know that the same has been so 
stolen or taken, or shall at the time, 
notwithstanding good reason to be- 
lieve that the same has been so stolen 
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or taken, omit diligent inquiry to ascer- 
tain the fact, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both. 

“Upon a trial for an offense under 
Section 3 of this Act, the prosecution 
shall be deemed to have made a prima 
facie case upon proof that the prop- 
erty or thing of value was stolen or 
taken feloniously with intent to steal 
or purloin, that the defendant there- 
after received the same otherwise, than 
for or on behalf of the true owner, 
and that the defendant so received or 
came into possession of the same with- 
out reasonable inquiry in good faith to 
ascertain his legal right so to do. 

“Prosecution for an offense under 
this act may be conducted in any dis- 
trict in or through which the property 
or thing of value has been transported 
or in which any of the acts hereby 
forbidden may have occurred. 

“Nothing in this act contained shall 
affect any law of any state or the right 
of prosecution thereunder. A _ judg- 
ment of conviction or acquittal on the 
merits under the law of any state shall 
be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or offense. 

“This act shall take effect imme- 
diately.” 

The Committee 


The special sub-committee of the 
National Crime Commission which has 
been considering this subject is com- 
posed of : Maxwell S. Mattuck, Chair- 
man, Counsel, National Association of 
Credit Men, N. Y. C.; W. F. H. 
Koelsch, President, New Netherland 
Bank of New York, New York City; 
W. B. Munroe, President, Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company, Philadel- 
phia; George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati; 
Eugene Elkus, Former President of 
the San Francisco Board of Trade, San 
Francisco; J. H. Tregoe, Executive 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men, New York; W. H. Pouch, 
President, Concrete Steel Company, 
New York; Joseph Karr, President, 
Samuel Sternberger Company, Phila- 
delphia; F. J. Hopkins, Janney Sem- 
ple Hill & Company, Minneapolis ; 
Lincoln Cromwell, William Iselin & 
Company, New York; William Fraser, 
J. P. Stevens & Company, New York; 
J. H. Scales, Treasurer, Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville; H. T. McKenney, 
President, Merchants’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, New York City ; Robert Apple- 
ton, President, Grand Jurors Associa- 
tion, New York; Newman Levy, 
Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst, New 
York. 

The Prosecuting District Attorneys 
who also act on the committee are: 
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Jacob H. Banton, District Attorney, 
New York County; Robert E. Crowe, 
State’s Attorney for Cook County, Chi- 
cago; Charles P. Taft, 2nd, County 
Prosecutor, Cincinnati; Robert M. 
Toms, Prosecuting Attorney, Detroit. 

The Federal Prosecuting authorities 
are represented by: Charles H. Tuttle, 
U. S. District Attorney, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 





West Palm Beach 
$30,000 Benefit 


(From page 247) 

School, with a full-time dentist in 
charge. This clinic at the end of the 
year had made 2,302 examinations ; 
given 919 treatments; performed 481 
cleanings; made 393 _ extractions; 
placed 2,711 fillings; and completed a 
total of 673 cases. On the first day 
of January, 1928, it had 400 appoint- 
ments on its books. 

This year a second chair will be in- 
stalled and a second full-time dentist 
employed. This second chair was the 
gift of a socially prominent woman of 
Palm Beach who refused to permit her 
identity to be disclosed to the public. 

The clinical work of this club was 
begun in 1924. The demand at that 
time was not large. It increased in 
1925, with a further increase in 1926, 
at which time the dental clinic was 
established. That year the medical 
and surgical clinic performed 43 oper- 
ations and had 19 medical cases under 
its care. 

But with the funds available fol- 
lowing last year’s show, the medical 
and surgical clinic did the following: 

Handled 27 medical cases ; made 189 
office examinations ; performed 369 op- 
erations; and prescribed 50 pairs of 
glasses, making a total of 635 cases. 

This was for the eleven months pre- 
ceding the first of December, 1927. 
This year the club estimates that it 
will be called on for 500 operations, 
250 eye cases, and many more medical 
cases. This clinic now is taking care 
of one case of infantile paralysis. 

Practically all of these operations 
in the surgical and medical clinic were 
performed by Dr. J. A. Powell, Ki- 
wanian doctor. 

The club also has in connection with 
its dental clinic a first-aid clinic. This 
department takes care of emergency 
cases and is in charge of a competent 
nurse whose services have been of great 
assistance in many cases where children 
have been injured or were taken ill 
while at school. 

The nurse also acts in the capacity 
of health teacher, not only to the chil- 
dren but to the parents as well; and a 
constant campaign is carried on by-her 
to improve the health of child and 
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parents. Literature is distributed and 
help is given in many ways to those 
who need it. 

In order that this work by the club 
can be carried on more effectively, the 
Palm Beach County school board at 
this time is preparing plans and 
specifications for a $6,000 structure 
which will house the clinic. 


Considerable publicity was received 
by Kiwanis locally, the press daily 
carrying news of events as they de- 
veloped. Such heralds as Variety, 
“Bugs” Baer’s column in the New York 
American, and all of the press wire 
services spread the news of the show 
through-out the nation. 

The spirit that imbued producers 
and managers and performers is il- 
lustrated in the cases of Dorothy Dal- 
ton and Al Jolson. Miss Dalton’s 
husband, Arthur Hammerstein, de- 
parted for Germany a day or so be- 
fore the benefit. She, however, re- 
mained here to take part in the show, 
foregoing the trip with her husband, 
and started for Europe alone as soon 
as the benefit was concluded. Jolson 
was in St. Louis, having been in Palm 
Beach, with nothing to take him back 
but the benefit. He went back. “Bugs” 
Baer made the trip down from New 
York purposely to do what he could, 
and Willie Collier had no other busi- 
ness in Palm Beach than to take part 
in the show. 


Joe Le Blang, one of the managers 
and producers, gave his _ personal 
check for $2,800 for 112 seats at $25 
each, and then purchased a box for 
$500. All of the Paramount boxes 
are bought by persons of wealth early 
in the season. All of these box owners 
donated their boxes for the benefit, in 
many instances buying them back 
themselves. In some instances donated 
boxes brought $1,000 each, and others 
from $250 up. A photograph of noted 
persons among performers and man- 
agers, which had been autographed, 
was auctioned off by Al Jolson from 
the stage. It was purchased by 
Richard Greiner of Chicago for $500. 
The Patio La Maze, night club, do- 
nated 10 per cent of its proceeds for 
that night to the benefit, and Jolson 
was substituted for long enough to 
permit him to go to another night club, 
the Venetian Gardens, where he took 
charge of the entertainment. This 
club donated 50 per cent of its cover 
charge. 

The Chairman of the West Palm 
Beach Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child who put in all of his time on the 
benefit was C. W. Carroll. He was 
assisted by Faber A. Bollinger, Imme- 
diate Past Governor of the Florida Dis- 
trict and at present secretary of the 
West Palm Beach club; E. F. Stumpf, 

















The' going 
Stops 


are well planned 








‘At the Sign of a Good Hotel” 


[oer America’s greatest 
hotel organization add to 
the zest of your motortrip. 
You will be welcome and 
comfortable at any of 
these fine stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 


The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA ey Se 
The NIAGARA 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 


The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint John, N. B. 





UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated auto- 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 
‘a A Trail of Two Countries — Through old 
Massachusetts and picturesque Maine to New 
Brunswick, Canada-~-the Land of Evangeline. 
‘a Loop the Lakes Trail—a fascinating trip circ- 
ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, including Montreal. 


0 The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail —skirt- 
ing the Catskills and Adirondacks—Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. 


‘a The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable sce- 
nic beauty combined with historic landmarks at Val- 

ley Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoah Valley. 
Name 


Address sian Sea 
City 
K. 
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publicity; O. B. Carr, advertising; J. 
F. Budd, program; and Wesley Hou- 
ser, patron. 

The club feels that the very fact 
that such persons as are represented in 
the list of patrons and contributors 
and that of managers and producers 
and performers are so heartily inter- 
ested is a great accomplishment for Ki- 
wanis, besides the good the children 
will receive from the proceeds. 


Detroit Summer Camp 
for Girls 


(From page 257 
are as follows: Our guests are re- 
quired to get up not later than 7:00 
A.M. and retire not later than 9:00 
P.M. No child may leave the camp 
grounds, go in the water or take a 
boat without the permission of the 


matron in charge. The matron may 


PRINCE 


ret The Double 





ANADIAN NATIONAL 


fit. 

In 1926 we entertained 157 girls 
from six to sixteen years of age for a 
period of two weeks each, or longer. 
We served more than five thousand 
meals. The total cost to the club was 
39.2c per child per day. The chef is 
the only paid person on the entire staff. 
All other service is donated. During 
the season of 1927 we entertained about 
200. The cost was a trifle less than in 
1926 owing to an increased knowledge 
of buying. 

We own our own camp grounds, 
have good beds, with springs and mat- 
tresses. We have two oil ranges and 
all necessary kitchen and dining room 
equipment. Much of this was fur- 
nished by the Kiwanis Ladies’ Bridge 
Club. We have plenty of steel swings, 
slides, see-saws, a May-pole, giant 
stride with eight steel ladders, trapese 
bar and everything to make the young- 


Take this famous scenic 
side trip from the Seattle 
convention— 


JASPER 


NATIONAL PARK 





ER cones 
SCENIC SEAS 






From Seattle $57.65, including 
meals and berth on steamer be- 
tween Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. 


It’s the greatest scenic show on wheels or 
water—and Jasper National Park as its cli- 
max! 
the Seattle Convention—or as a side-trip— 
and spend a few days on the Jasper Golf 
Course, the finest in all Canada. Ask any 


Be sure to see it all on your way to 


ticket agent, anywhere, or— 


RAILWAYS 





. F. McGuire 
1329 4th Avenue, Seattle 


W. ]. Gilkerson 
689 Market Street, San Francisco 


A. B. ae 
302 Yamhill Street, Portland 
H. R. Bullen 
607 S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
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add to or alter these rules if she sees sters well and happy. Last year we 


bought an adjoining lot that was much 
needed for added improvements, pay- 
ing $850 for it, the money having been 
raised by private subscriptions. 

The first Tuesday in December of 
each year is “Welfare Day.” Our 
committee presents the program. Last 
year twenty of our little folks were our 
guests. A report of what has been done 
during the year is submitted. Then 
an opportunity is given for the mem- 
bers to make voluntary donations if 
they wish—no solicitation is permitted. 
In this way between $1,500 and $2,000 
is raised, and not again during the 
year is the matter mentioned or money 
asked for. If funds are lacking they 
are made up from the general treasury. 
The club owns a property worth many 
thousands of dollars and does not owe 
a penny on it. This year, with our 
added facilities, we expect to have a 
bigger and better camp than ever. For 
about three months of the year the 
camp director gives the first and last 
day of each week to the service of the 
camp. It is his vacation—his recrea- 
tion and his occupation. 

Every child is registered in and out 
—his age, residence, nationality, weight 
and all information except his religion ; 
this we never ask about. In 1926 
twenty-nine nationalities were repre- 
sented and about every religious creed 
in existence. A short religious service 
is held every Sunday afternoon by 
local pastors of different denominations 
in Orion, where the camp is located. 
The children are permitted to do every- 
thing on Sunday that they do on week 
days except fish. It is our desire to 
have Sunday a little different from 
other days. Little entertainments are 
given them from time to time as talent 
is available and that is quite often. 

No play promoter is needed. There 
are two row boats at the camp and the 
director whose own summer home is 
only a few blocks away, has several 
more which he lends when needed. 

A gain of three, four or five pounds 
in two weeks is common, and in one in- 
stance a child gained thirteen pounds 
in two weeks. 

When the camp closes one or two 
children are assigned by the camp 
director and the matron to the members 
of the club for attention during the 
year. The club also keeps in touch 
with them through the institution that 
recommended them. Each child, on 
leaving for camp must first go to one 
of these institutions, be bathed and ex- 
amined by a competent nurse. If she 
lacks proper clothing for the outing, 
our matron buys it for her. 

We also carry on considerable work 
in winter, with individual cases, but 
our summer camp is our big job. 
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The Oldest Business 


(From page 240) 


twang of bowstrings, the silken whis- 
pers of smooth flying shafts, the soft 
thud of well directed arrows as they 
quiver in the golden center of the tar- 
get. And when the hunting season 
opens, an ancient type of hunter is be- 
ginning to return. Not one who walks 
crassly through the brush, dependent 
upon his far-reaching rifle—but a silent 
clear-eyed hunter who stalks his quarry 
in silence and with craft, who puts his 
skill against the wild thing’s and who 
laughs when he losses. No game hog 
he—with his slim bag and full heart— 
but a man, come intg his own, who may 
make his kill—but does not slaughter. 


With all this present-day demand for 
bows and arrows, perhaps you think 
machinery has come to answer the de- 
mand, and that they are turned out by 
countless thousands. But no! Look in 
the ancient cave-floors and you will find 
the “machinery” by which they are 
made. It is true that flint has given 
way to steel, that garnet abrasive has 
replaced the sandstone smoothing block, 
that fine celulose lacquers have replaced 
bear tallow for a finish, and even that 
electric-driven saws cut the logs into 
staves for arrows and for bows. 


Properly made, a bow when full 
drawn is nine-tenths broken—for an- 
other inch or two may cause the dry 
seasoned wood to fly into a hundred 
pieces. The bowyer must get the very 
utmost from it—but must stay just 
short of the breaking point. Even at 
this, the wood itself bends much less 
than the observer thinks it does. Look 
at the full drawn bow, and see how it 
is the string that comes back, while the 
bow tips come back only a foot or 
thirteen inches from the straight line. 
This is the reason that a bow throws 
an arrow so far, namely that the ends 
of the bow in traveling only six inches 
causes the string to move through a 
space of twenty-two inches, which of 
course, means that the string moves 
almost four times as fast as the tips of 
the bow. This speed transferred to the 
arrow causes it to go so far. 


Making the bow string alone is an 
art. Not only must it be strong and 
smooth, but it is double thick at the 
ends where it is looped over the tips 
of the bow and served or wound at 
the center where the arrow fits upon it 
to prevent wear. Such a string, not 
greatly larger than the lead of a pencil, 
may have a strength of two or three 
hundred pounds and it was no uncom- 
mon thing in medieval times for a 
poacher caught shooting the King’s 
deer to be hung from the first tree by 
his own bow string. 


each arrow as was probably the old 
rule, they are now weighed on delicate | 
scales and not more than one grain 
variation is permissible. Next, comes 
the fletching or putting on the feathers 
and it is by the name fletcher that the 
arrow maker is usually known. Here 
again are the same old careful hand 
methods used. Large wing pinions are 
taken now from the turkey instead of | 
from the eagle, goose, or stork as in| 
olden times, and are selected so that’ 
they are all from the same side of the 
bird, either the right or the left as the. 
case may be, but never right and left. | 
The vanes or bristles are stripped from | 
the supporting rib and three pieces cut | 
off to measure three inches in length, | 
and then glued to the shaft. One would | 
think that the use of three feathers | 
would probably be a recent develop- | 
ment in archery and that two feathers 


would be the rule, but this does not | 
Only in savages | 


seem to be the case. 
of a very low degree do we find that 
two feathers were used. It did not 
take man long to find out that three 
vanes steered the arrows much better. 


The old method of holding the feathers 


| 


on was to put a small amount of glue | 
or pitch under them, then with a very | 


fine thread or sinew to wrap them down | 


between the bristles so that they would 
adher to the shafts. A slow and 


laborious process, this method is used | 


te this day by the natives of Central 
Africa. The thread and the space be- 
tween the feathers is then painted by 
them with a black pitch better to pre- 
serve the shaft. 


It is not only in methods of making 


bows and arrows that the modern re- | 


semble the ancient, but even in the de- 
tails of the weapons themselves. A few 
old bows have been miraculously pre- 
served in caves, in peat bogs and illus- 
trated in cave drawings. 





All the evi- | 


dence goes to show that the bow in use | 


today, namely called the English long 


bow, has been in use at least by some | 
races for almost fifty thousand years | 
and some of the very earliest cave | 
drawings show this great bow, the | 
height of a tall man, with its deadly | 
cloth yard shaft being shot in exactly | 


the same fashion as bows are shot to- 
day ; bow straight out to the side in the 
left hand, its upper end tilted slightly 
to the right, the arrow on the left side 
of the bow and the right hand drawing 
it well back under the chin with the 
right elbow up. 

Machinery will come and go, modern 
production methods will take the place 
of old inferior hand work in almost 
every phase of satisfying the needs of 
life, but today, as of yore, and down 
through the future, as long as history 
lasts, man will shoot and love his bow 








Sew California 
and YOSEMITE 


on your way to the 
Seattle Convention 


Only 90 miles from your train as you 
ride through California’s orchard-filled 
valleys enroute to or from the Conven- 
tion at Seattle, is one of the world’s 
great wonderlands—YOSEMITE! 


Make up a Kiwanis group, and see 
Yosemite’s majestic granite cliffs, its 
graceful waterfalls, its giant redwoods 
that were ancient when Caesar’s legions 
conquered Gaul. 


3-day All-Expense Tour 
for $43.00! 


Merced, California, is your main-line 
stopover for Yosemite National Park. 
Buy your ticket to or from Seattle via 
Merced, and spend three comfortable, 
carefully-planned days replete with new 
enjoyments, in Yosemite. 

The round trip, including transpor- 
tation from Merced to Yosemite and 
return, sightseeing tours through the 
Valley, to Glacier Point and to the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, and all 
hotel accommodations, can be made for 
$43.00. Two-day, all-expense tour, 
$31.00; four days, $55.50. 

Send this coupon for illustrated book- 
lets. 


YOSEMITE PARK G&G 
CURRY COMPANY 


Yosemite, Calif. 


Please send me your picture-book of Yosemite, and 
descriptions of all-expense tours in connettion with 
the Kiwanis International Convention. 
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MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
The Automatic File & ndex Co 





Our Latest 
Catalog of 


BADGES, SOUVENIRS, Ete. 
Is Worthwhile 


If you have not received your copy, 
write for it now 


— 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. Chicago, Ill. 








Convention Banquet Drawing Room 


























‘JULES | BRAZIL | 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World | 
ACSress SARASOTA-FLORIDA | 


Winter Home: 














FAVORS *%° DECORATIONS 
FOR ANY PARTY 
Our No. 67 Catalog a a suggestive assortments for 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING co. 
605 S. Wells St. Chicago 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
perena, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 
“No Agentsa”’ Elmira,N.Y. 


IB RB REE EEE EE ES Be) 
IN a beautiful canyon 130 miles 
from the nearest railroad point 
is alittle gracene pent known as 
Kaibeto P nthis vicinity 
only Navajo Indians live, cling- 
ing to their own language and 
ancient traditions. ere, on 
geo looms, they are weav- 
ag beautiful, symbolic rugs 
with virgin wool, no two of which 
are ever made of the same pat - 
tern. Into these rugs t 
weave the symbols, or designs, 
which to them mean life, hope, 
prosperity, sickness, and death 


























Tn all the world there is no rug like a 
Navajo rug. These rugs will last a 
lifetime. The sizes are aporouimate, 
but usually larger than specified . 
2¥ox5 ft. $15.00 3\ox6 ft. $25.00 
3x5%4 ft. $20.00 4\ox0'4 ft. $35.00 
Smaller sizes than listed $10.00 
Larger sizes than listed $50.00 


C. C. RICHARDSON, Indian Trader 
Kaibeto Post Tonalea, Arizona 
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and arrows as a product of the finest 
hand craftsmanship of the oldest busi- 
ness in the world. 


Kiwanis Activities 
From page 244) 

“At our second baby clinic over 60 
children were examined.” 

“Our club is interested in a young 
boy with hip trouble.” 

“Furnished a bench-table for a new 
highway tourists’ camp.” 

Space will not permit even an enu- 
meration of the various human in- 
terests in which Kiwanis has found 
means of helpful service. Kiwanians 
have worked directly with boys and 
girls and with parents, with schools, 
with hospitals, with charitable institu- 
tions, with humane societies, with civic 
governments and boards, with farmers 
and their wives, and with business 
corporations. They have worked for 
libraries, for playgrounds and civic 
beauty, for cleanliness, for business 
prosperity, for amelioration of suffer- 
ing and for the eradication of physical 
and moral disease. In fact it is hard 
to imagine any point in society where 
their influence has not been felt direct- 
ly or indirectly. 


Broad Human Interests 


Perhaps the most dominant impres- 
sion this report furnishes is that of its 
broad human sympathy and interest. 
Running through the whole range of 
Kiwanis activities like a golden thread 
is an unconquerable love for mankind 
which believes in what the Eighteenth 
Century philosophers used to call “The 
perfectability of human nature.” Not 
an easy going optimism, but a faith 
that is willing to start where the out- 
look is most hopeless and help to im- 
prove it. It is perhaps this characteris- 
tic more than any other that has dic- 
tated to Kiwanis what is undoubtedly 
its major activity. Not only authorized 
by International but patent from even 
a scanty perusal of these reports, the 
care of the under-privileged child. 


The Under-Privileged Child 


There is always the danger in 
adopting a slogan that we drift away 
in our thinking from the personal to 
the mass. When we have heard from 
Kiwanis platforms or read in Kiwanis 
literature that phrase “the under- 
privileged child,” what vision has it 
brought before us? Has it suggested 
some featureless and impersonal bit of 
humanity like a piece of Byzantine art, 
a general conception that lacks definite 
qualities? Who is this under-privi- 
leged child? It would be a wholesome 
exercise for every Kiwanian to get ac- 
quainted with him or her through a 
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sympathetic reading of the first section 
of this report. 

The under-privileged child is not 
some composite of wretchedness in the 
shape of a boy or girl, to be dealt with 
by some standardized method. We 
look for this under-privileged child and 
we fail to find him, but in his place we 
find a blind boy whose parents can- 
not afford to send him to a proper 
school and who would grow up in ig- 
norance, to face life with his awful 
handicap unless some friends like the 
Kiwanians of Athens, Alabama, came 
to his help; or a little chap who has 
been crippled since he was two years of 
age and who needed to have treatment 
costing $1,200 and could not possibly 
have received it had not the Kiwanians 
of Modesto, California, raised the 
money for him; or a little girl in El- 
dorado, Kansas, whose limbs were 
crippled by infantile paralysis who is 
now as well as any normal child be- 
cause two operations have been pro- 
vided for her. 


We read in a report from Martins- 
burg, West Virginia, this cold statis- 
tic: “Brought nearly fifty children 
from the tenement district of New 
York City to our county for a two 
weeks’ vacation in the country.” Let 
our imagination recreate that holiday. 
We have seen those kids swarming in 
the Bowery and Mulberry Bend. 
Sharp little pinch-faced street gamins 
with all the instincts to play, and with 
all the appetites and cravings of 
healthy childhood warped and denied 
at every turn. The crowded area or 
the fire escape their only experience of 
out-of-doors. Insufficient food and 
sunlight. Stifling in summer for want 
of fresh air. Think of the experience 
of two weeks in the country. The 
anticipation, the hilarious journey, the 
revel in the novelty and freedom of 
the country, the color mounting in their 
cheeks, their lungs expanding in the 
purer atmosphere, the muscles harden- 
ing by exercise, the ravenous appetites. 
All these things your child takes for 
granted, crowded into one glorious 
fortnight which will live in memory 
for years to come. 

Your under-privileged child is also 
a girl in a town in California and who 
got into trouble and would have been 
sent to the reformatory, and branded 
for the rest of her life. All the ele- 
ments of tragedy were there ready to 
crush her when the Kiwanis club 
begged her off on suspended sentence, 
found her a home in a private family, 
paying $25.00 a month for her living 
expenses until she could find her feet 
again in society. Or he is a thirteen- 
year-old boy who had been lodged in a 
county jail in New Jersey and is now 
a ward of a Kiwanis club and is re- 
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ceiving every encouragement to make 


good. 


Kiwanis Has Staked a Perpetual 
Claim 


In fact there are no two under- 
privileged children alike. Each is a 
human soul laboring pitifully under 
some undeserved handicap in a world 
that is just a little too hard. This ap- 
peal of the under-privileged child is the 
most human of all the appeals to which 
Kiwanis has responded. It is the out- 
stretching of thin little hands and the 
pleading of wistful eyes in little pale 
faces, or the troubled and frozen heart 
of a delinquent boy which needs to be 
melted and not broken. 

To the writer there has come the 
conviction that this work for under- 
privileged children will mean the sal- 
vation of the soul of Kiwanis. It is 
the activity that best interprets its 
spirit. No other activity can be com- 
pared to it. It arouses the instincts of 
chivalry which our institutionalized 
age is all too apt to stifle. It is a field 
in which there will always be demand. 
In selecting this cause as its own, Ki- 
wanis has staked a perpetual claim, 
and is working a vein that will never 
play out. 


No Standardized Service but Personal 
Care Needed 


This work of Kiwanis can never be 
done by the state or by institutions. 
They must necessarily standardize 
their services. They cannot give in- 
dividual cases the personal care and 
sympathy and understanding that hu- 
man souls demand. 


There is no conceivable work that 
will mould the character of Kiwanians 
themselves like this personal interest in 
the unfortunate. We may rejoice with 
one another. We may be hail-fellow- 
well-met and do each other good, with- 
out the fountains of character being at 
all disturbed, but let us become in- 
volved in the suffering of others, let us 
go into homes of poverty and let us sit 
beside little bedridden children, let us 
really know the delinquent youth and 
all his environment and we are never 
the same again. We are bound by in- 
visible chains. We, as a Kiwanis club, 
have become entangled in this thing 
and we could not pull out if we would, 
but having tasted the deep joy of it, 
we would not if we could. 


We are in honor bound to see this 
thing through. It is a work for which 
we have pledged ourselves to society. 
We are becoming recognized as experts 
in this field. It is of our own choosing 
and we are proud of that distinction. 

Whatever fault may be found with 
Kiwanis, and no doubt it has faults, 
no one can take exception to this pro- 





gram of assistance to under-privileged 
children. If we can show to the world 
a good record there, we amply justify 
our existence, and we can confidently 
seek the biggest men as recruits to our 
membership. 


Making a Place in History 


If one hundred thousand men inte- 
grated in the social fabric as we are, 
stand solidly behind the under-privi- 
leged child, giving of their individual 
thought and time and money, using 
their powerful leverage to compel a 
proper recognition of his claims upon 
the state, the municipality, the educa- 
tional systems, and the economic life 
of this continent, our place in the his- 
tory of civilization will be significant 
and honorable. 


Only a Beginning 


A further impression, however, 
which this report leaves with us is that 
the work is still in its initial and ex- 
perimental stages. Gratifying as the 
record is, few Kiwanians will feel that 
it is more than a beginning. There is 
need of more scientific study of the 
fundamental problem, of greater co- 
ordination of effort and of a more in- 
tense application of our man-power. 
Above all there is need of greater per- 
sonal interest and a deepening of con- 
viction on the part of us all. 


Kiwanis Has Other Concerns 


While the under-privileged child is 
its especial concern, Kiwanis is not con- 
fined strictly to that category. It has 
found means to render many cognate 
services in the larger sphere of child 
welfare. Many clubs are so situated 
that the problem of the under-privi- 
leged does not press immediately upon 
them and they have found scope in a 
variety of activities, providing and 
supervising playgrounds, working with 
boy and girl societies of various sorts, 
assisting where capital expenditure was 
necessary and by interest in local 
schools and education generally. Ki- 
wanis has adopted toward the rising 
generation the sane and practical atti- 
tude of big brotherhood, which cannot 
but reap a rich harvest in the years to 
come. It is a sound policy which has 
led us, partly by the conscious direc- 
tion of our leaders, and largely by the 
spontaneous impulse of local clubs, to 
invest heavily in the youth of our two 
lands. 

Space forbids us to follow the clubs 
into the ramifications of their multi- 
tudinous activities. The most that can 
be done in the remaining paragraphs 
of this paper is to indicate one or two 
of the most promising lines into which 
a spirit of practical helpfulness has led 
us, 

(Turn to page 273) 
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Include this 4-day 


International Parks 
Tour in your 


Convention Trip 


Make your Seattle trip a real Ad- 
ventureland vacation by stop- 
ping off en route for the new 
4-Day Escorted Tour through 
Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes National 
Park, just across the boundary in 
Canada. One low cost —$57.50 
—coversallexpenses.... Your tick- 
et to Seattle via Great Northern 
includes a free side trip to Van- 
couver, B. C., for ceremony at 
Harding Memorial; also the club- 
like comforts of the New Oriental 
Limited—de luxe service, no 
extra fare. Inquire today. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Mer., 4 
Great Northern Ry., | 
St. Paul, Minn. 1 
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Park, and send free booklets. 4 
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Seattle 


Kiwanis 
Convention 
City 





Snow-capped Ms. Rainier and 





a wrew of Seattle s busy busi- 


Mess distract 


EATTLE, City of Youth and 

Romance—product of Nature's 
prodigality and America’s initia- 
tive—where members of the origi- 
nal party of 21 white settlers now 
glory in a world city reaching to- 
ward the half million mark, gate- 
way to the Orient, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Seattle, host city to the 1928 Kiwanis 
Convention, is an ideal convention 
city. Elaborate plans are being made 
to entertain the visitors who will enjoy 
a typical “Out West” reception. 

Sally forth to new experiences every day 
glorious Rainier, with 28 glaciers; Mount 
Baker; Alpine lakes like Crescent and Chelan; 
the Olympic Peninsula wonderland; 2,000 
miles of shoreline on Puget Sound; San Juan 
Archipelago. These merely indicate what 
this playground offers. 


Combine business and recre- 
ation; get first hand information 
on WHAT is back of Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest. Deter- 
mine WHY millions of Eastern 
capital are being invested in 
Seattle property and industrial 
plants. 

Special low round-trip summer excursion 
fares on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; 
return limit Oct. 3 > StOp-OV ers at will. 

Write Room 114, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for 36-page illustrated 
(free) booklet descriptive of Seattle and 
‘The Charmed Land.” 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 
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Sacrifices and Memories 
Mother's Day to be Observed Sunday, -May 13, 1928 


By JOHN J. LANGENBACH 
PresipENT, Kiwanis CLus oF Raymonp, WASHINGTON 


LL that I am I owe to my 
angel-mother.” This is the 
essence of the manner in which 
Abraham Lincoln expressed the great 
debt of gratitude which he felt towards 
his mother. And surely this is true in 
every sense of the word. Physically 
he was the child of her body; mentally 
she had prepared and cultivated his 
brain and consciousness for the true 
ideas and ideals of life to come; spirit- 
ually she had imbedded deeply into his 
young nature and soul the 
faith and a firm belief in the finer, 
better, higher and lasting things of life 
itself. 

Thus, in every way mother becomes 
the beautiful gardener of the wonder- 
ful, virgin soil of childhood. Out of 
the splendid fertility of her mother- 
soul and nature she brings the finest 
soil of her life and the loam of her 
deepest experiences. This consists of 
the fine ideals and standards of life 
and of right and wrong. This soil has 
been mixed in the bow! of her heart 
and prepared in the warming sunshine 
of her wondrous mother-love. Accord- 
ingly, therefore, to the richness or 
poorness of the mother-skill in the 
garden of youth, does the child grow 
into a beautiful, fragrant flower, or 
turn into a sterile and shabby plant. 


seeds of 


It is then when the child is young 
in years and tender in wisdom and the 
human heart is first tilled and culti- 
vated that the actual crop of life is 
planted and nurtured. And how slow- 
ly the seeds sprout into being; how 
backward seems the way in which they 
thrive; how many are the conditions 
unfavorable; and how great appear 
the natural enemies of true ideals. 
Then come the days and nights of 
waiting and the young mother-heart 
and patience are sorely tried. This 
is the time and period when the future 
man is in the crucible; this is the age 
and season when good fortune or mis- 
fortune in the coming days of man- 
hood is being prepared. Surely this is 
a grave responsibility, a most heavy 
one, to be placed upon the shoulders 
of a mother, young and inexperienced. 
But it is also a beautiful one, most 
sacred and sublime. 

Where is the mother who would not 
gladly, yea, willingly and freely, 
again go down the vale of years and of 
teats with her children anew? Where 
is the mother who does not glory in 
her youthful and heavy burdens and 
her then seemingly endless, hopeless 


tasks, which have since been richly 
crested with the golden grain of well 
developed children-souls? Where is 
the mother-nature which is not now 
sincerely proud of the harvest of her 
life and of her honest efforts? Those 
were the trying days when only in- 
stinct and mother-love knew of the 
goal and end so many, many years 
away. Those were the times when the 
eye and heart could not see the harvest 
in the golden after-age of life. 

Yet, her mother-nature, her affec- 
tion for her off-spring, were her in- 
spirations; and today her sacrifices 
become her sweetest memories and 
treasures. And now, in the plain and 
simple fulness of her life, when she 
calmly sails the seas of peace and 
happiness, she has truly earned her 


life’s reward. Gazing benignantly 
down upon the splendid harvest 


gathered from the seeds sown deeply 
in the days of her youth and inex- 
periences, she can truthfully say: 
“Thy will be done; I have done my 
share. My life is good to look upon; 
my child is all that a child should be.” 


This Sabbath day, my darling mother dear, 

Is set apart in sacred reverence true 

For all the fortitude and hope and cheer 

That blossomed from the mother-heart in 
you. 


Today the world doth honor and revere 
In song and praise the simple name of thee. 
For thou upon this earthly, mortal sphere 
Doth bear His light who died on Calvary. 


Throughout the slow growth of my younger 
years 

How carefully you watched and nourished 
me. 

When darkness came how well you stilled 
my fears 

And sowed the seeds of faith and purity. 


And when I came to manhood’s vast estate 

Your faith in me did reap a rich reward: 

I was the child I should have been. And 
Fate 

Brought to your mother-heart a sweet accord. 


Today, we reverence motherhood divine, 

The thread of life which leads from sphere 
to sphere, 

The richest treasure rescued from life’s mine, 

The light that thrills when time in life 
grows drear. 


Oh, Motherhood, the tie that leads through 
love . 
From this crass world unto God’s shining 


sea; 
May your example shine my life above 
- May I bring joy unto the heart of thee. 
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Kiwanis Activities 
(From page 271) 
Other Aids to Soctal Betterment 


Not the least of these is the financial 
aid which has been furnished for many 
good causes. It is instructive to dis- 
cover in the pages of this report the 
nature of the appeals to which our club 
has responded, apart from those more 
directly related to child welfare, and 
charity. Improvement of civic condi- 
tions, financial help and promotion of 
public libraries, securing and mainte- 
nance of good roads, the cultivation of 
a responsible and wholesome citizen- 
ship, the increase of hotel accommoda- 
tion, the creation of tourist camps, the 
improvement of business conditions and 
the fostering of Chambers of Com- 
merce, help to disabled soldiers, and 
various patriotic projects. 

All movements for social betterment 
which require funds have been given 
hospitality, and the prosaic burden of 
financial campaigning has been light- 
ened again and again by the active co- 
operation of Kiwanis. It is interest- 
ing to note how funds have been 
raised. Kiwanis has been able to 
finance its projects largely by capitaliz- 
ing the joy of life and by unearthing 
the unsuspected talents of its members. 
We get the impression that these Ki- 
wanians are a jovial and long-headed 
folk who have learned the propulsive 
force of good spirits. Psychologically 
this report is a study. 


Raising Funds 

A generalization on the methods of 
raising money would seem to be that 
except in the case of a limited number 
of men of means, who may make indi- 
vidual gifts on occasion, Kiwanis dona- 
tions have been raised by activities of 
various kinds in which value has been 
given in the way of entertainment, 
amusement, or instruction. This is not 
only legitimate, it is sound policy. It 
enables those who have talents to use 
them, and also enables those who can- 
not make substantial financial contri- 
butions, to feel that they are none the 
less valuable assets to the club. A 


few citations from the report will serve | | 


to illustrate these methods of Kiwanis 
finance. A home talent play in Win- 
chester, Kentucky, netted $275 for a 
special object. A baseball game in 
Toronto secured $278. An Orange 
Blossom Review in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, cleared $3,500. A Minstrel 
Show in Statesville, Tennessee, added 
$200 to a fund for welfare work. A 
benefit at a local theatre in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, secured $200 for a dental 
clinic. At South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
an annual play produced $400 for a 
summer camp and at Mobile, Alabama, 
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On Your Way to 
INTERNATIONAL 2 SEATTLE 
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One of many splendid views from the 
train via The Overland Route 


It’s the scenic, swift, luxurious way 


to the Pacific Northwest. 


Open-top 


observation cars through the beauti- 
ful Columbia River Gorge. Only 68 
hours en route. Through Pullmans 


to Seattle on both trains. 


Two Fine Fast Daily Trains 
Portland Limited—De luxe appointments— 
barber, bath, maid, manicure, meals of 
unfailing excellence. Lv. Chicago 10:00 p. m. 
Continental Limited —Club observation 
car, standard sleeping cars, dining car. 


Ly. Chicago 2:30 p. m. 


Special Low SideTrip 
Rates to 
Yellowstone and 
Zion-Grand Canyon 
National Parks 


Here is an opportunity to 
visit these amazing won- 
derlands at very slight 
additional cost en route 
to Seattle. 


ROUTE _ 





For complete informa- 

tion, cost, and booklet on 

the Pacific Northwest, 
address 


Cc. J. COLLINS 
Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
Dept. 244, U. P. System 
Omaha, Neb., or 
Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. 245, C. & N. W. Ry. 
226 West Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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@F KiwaniS 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION 


Seattle—June 17-21 
JOIN 


MiLWAUKEE 


Road 


De Luxe All-Expense Kiwanis Tour 


REVELATION of comfort, ease and safety 

awaits you on a transcontinental journey 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific, between Chicago and Seattle. Tacoma. 
Where the mountains set a barrier between 
the prairies and the sea, the irresistible might 
of electric current smooths the grades for the 
“Olympian” and the “Columbian,” those two 
popular Milwaukee trains. Scaling the rocky 
wall, the thousand-ton steel trains are drawn 
swiftly, smokelessly, effortlessly, by giant 
motors. Their descent from the passes is 
controlled by the regenerative braking that 
knows no jolt nor jar. Thus electrically sped 
and guarded is your travel through a world 
of marvels, amid scenes of grandeur unsur- 
passed in all America, 


Fill out the coupon below for full information 
covering the lowest cost of all-expense tour 
available routed “‘Milwaukee” way going. Van- 
couver and the Canadian Rockies returning. 


B. }. SCHILLING, General Agent, C. M. St. P.& P. R. R. 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago 


l expect to attend the International Convention of Kiwanis Clubs 
at Seattle, June 17-21. Please send me 


0 Olympian Booklet. 


©) Information concerning lowest cost de luxe all-expense tours. 
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2,500 was realized in the same way 
for a unit in the Tuberculosis Sanita- 
rium. 


Better Relations Between Town and 
Country 


We can select but one further Ki- 
wanis activity from the many that re- 
main. Much can be comprehended 
under the heading of good will, but 
most important and certainly capable 
of widest application is that of the de- 
velopment of better relations between 
town and country. A consummation 
to be wished, but until Kiwanis took it 
up, sadly neglected. The activities 
under this head cover the continent 
and range all the way from get- 
acquainted banquets, fostering com- 
munity centres, poultry shows, calf- 
feeding contests, to codperative market- 
ing and pressure for agricultural legis- 
lation. We would be inclined to rank 
this next to child welfare in impor- 
tance. One can hardly estimate the 
benefits of this widespread rapproche- 
ment between the urban and the rural 
population. Some general results are 
at once apparent. Local needs are re- 
ceiving closer scrutiny both by the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Scientific 
methods in production and marketing 
are being introduced through a process 
of intensive study and_ education. 
Stock and crop are rapidly ’ improving. 
Mutual understanding is consolidating 
community interest in almost every 
county of United States and Canada. 
This means much more than economic 
gain. It goes to the root of our social 
structure. By this service Kiwanis de- 
serves well at the hands of its con- 
temporaries and will merit the grati- 
tude of the next generation. It is also 
pioneer work and may exhibit some of 
the crudities incident to the experi- 
mental stage, but it is worthy of great- 
er endeavour and will well repay in- 
vestment in it. 


Response to Kiwanis Ideals Has Been 
Good 


So we close the book with feelings 
of gratification. We are not ashamed 
of the record. We have done many 
good things, and we have done some 
things well. We are tempted further 
to ask, however, has there been an ade- 


quate response to the Kiwanis ideal ? 


A superficial answer would be to look 
at this report, at our figures, at the 
roster of our leaders and give an un- 
qualified yes. The response has been 
indeed phenomenal, it is encouraging 


| to know that in an age often charac- 


terized as one of materialism and jazz, 
more than one hundred thousand men 
have been drawn into this one service 
club. Surely it shows that the heart 
of our manhood beats true. 
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But now that we have passed our 
first dozen years, are we really satis- 
fied with the quality and extent of our 
efforts so far? The danger is that we 
may be satisfied; that we may come to 
feel that our club can now carry itself 
by its own momentum ; that we may be 
tempted to recruit members who have 
not sufficient grasp of our motives. 


Influence on Members 


Having said all this, however, the 
fact remains that the greatest service 
Kiwanis can perform is by the influ- 
ence it exerts on the members them- 
selves. Let the Kiwanis hundred 
thousand become imbued with its own 
ideal, let them partake of its spirit and 
their services for their fellow men will 
far outreach the limits of the club’s 
activities. Here we put our finger on 
the pulse of the whole movement. 
Some of our successes we can measure, 
but it is by those results which can 
never be measured that we would wish 
to be judged, by “All that the world’s 
coarse thumb and finger failed to 
plumb.” The leaven of the principles 
we hold silently working day by day 
as we go about our business or mingle 
with our fellows. 


Enriching One's Life 

We have been discussing what Ki- 
wanians have done for others. What 
they have done for one another would 
be a story more inspiring still. Many 
a man whose great qualities of mind 
and heart would scarcely have found 
vent beyond his counting house, his 
golf club or the homes of his select 
circle, has caught a vision of human 
service which has brought him abiding 
joy and enrichment and has multiplied 
his value a hundredfold, and led him 
also into a fellowship where he has de- 
veloped unsuspected friendships that 
he now reckons among his priceless pos- 
sessions. 

Steer Straight 


Fellow Kiwanians, we have a great 
old galleon here, full to the rails with 
gold and jewels. Be sure we head her 
home to that far off haven where all 
the treasures gathered by good men 
and true in their long traffickings on 
the high seas of human history are at 
least counted and credited in the bal- 
ance sheet of Him who has fitted us 
out and given us our charter, 





Seattle Attendance Record 


The Kiwanis Club of Seattle takes great 
pride in announcing that 103 members have 
had a roo per cent attendance record during 
the first three months of this year.: It is 
interesting to note that 17 members of the 
Seattle Convention Committee are among 
those 103. 





‘“‘Vacation Classic’’ 


Going we visit the Canadian Pacific Rockies, 
Banff, Lake Louise, Field, Vancouver, 
(Harding Memorial) and Victoria 





Return Routings 


Choice of California, Yellowstone 
or Glacier National Park 





Alaska Extension Trip 


Chartered steamer leaves Seattle 
night of June 21st 
12 days, all expense 


$110.50 





European 
Third Annual Tour for Kiwanians 


Leaving June 28, 1928 
Visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 


82 days, all expense 


$1215 





Conventions. 


right now so get in early. 
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Kiwanian Harry Sanger has handled large 
Kiwanis Parties to a number of International 
Do not miss going with this 
party which leaves Chicago, June 12, 1928, at 
about 8:00 P. M. Bookings are being made 


Information with a Smile 





17 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO a 2 = 


aa 


Under personal direction and supervision of 


Kiwanian Harry T. Sanger 


ILLINIOS 


Kiwanian Harry ‘ 


Seattle Convention 


of Kiwanis International 
June 17-21, 1928 
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ink easy as a lead 
pencil, Won't skip, Soave 


= itch, leak 
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srezt tities | 197-87 Centre St., New York City 
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ag re) RWAY AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise, ss ‘‘Lancastria,’’ June 30 
52 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Scotland, Berlin, 
(Paris, London). Short Cruise, omit- 
ting Norway, $475. 
Jan. 16 Round the World Cruise, $1000 up 
Jan. 30 Mediterranean Cruise, 66 days, $600 up 


FrankC,Clark,TimesBidg.,N.Y. 
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Widest Choice of Routes 


to Kiwanis International Convention 


Seattle, Washington, June 17-21, 1928 


Fast Time— Fine Service— via 


THE MID-CONTINENT ROUTE 
— Ly middle hee great Southwest thru Minneapolis, St. Paul, the 
en Thousand Lakes Region and the Northwest Rockies —either 
Coons way American or Canadian Routes. 


return 
another— COLORADO SCENIC WAY 
stop over Thru the finest scenery in America and the Great Salt Lake Region— 


anywhere see Yellowstone, too. 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 


Thru a land of romance and historical interest; New Mexico, Arizona 
and California, thence along the entire California Coast. 


A Grand Circle Tour of the entire Scenic West if desired 
at One Low Round Trip Fare 


For fares, information, etc., ask 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room ar re a _—— Station 


Rock Island Lines 


’ KIWANIS CLUBS’ 
Gift To Chicago 


The Nation's most unique World War Soldier Memorial 
erected in Lincoln Park, Chicago, by the All-Kiwanis Clubs 
of that city. Unveiled and presented to the people of Chi- 
eago on Armistice Day, 1927, this living semblance of the 
great American Doughboy commemorates for all time his 
sacrifice for Democracy. 


The “Spirit of the American Doughboy”, 


by E. M. Viquesney of Spencer, Indiana, cho- 
sen for this wonderful memorial. You yon 
write for beautiful lithographed post ecard 
souvenirs of this memorial. Also er “THE 
ARTIST'S STORY”—deeply interesting de- 
acription of this Nationally known statue, en- 
dorsed by AMERICAN LEGION AS BEING 
*100% PERFECT.” 

This famous statue furnished life sise for 
memorials—also in 12-inch statuette for home 
or office. Memoria! Committees should get in 
touch at once with the Sculptor and learn how 
to secure a memorial for their community 
now. Address 


AMERICAN DOUGHBOY STUDIOS 
Dept. KM. Spencer, Ind, 





























NOTE: There is just one “100% ACCURATE" Doughboy statue for your memorial—the 
“SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY" by E. M. Viquesney. 


















Celebrate 4th of July | | [> 7 
Ox or rice fee || | Place.a “K” for Kiwanis | 
for any sort ofcelebration, after your name when registering at a ‘ 
now. It’s free forthe ask- hotel. Tell them you. are.a>Kiwaniam } 
ing. We ship same day and that you saw their advertisement in 
Bese! Novelty Mfy. Co THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE ; 






































Wanted—A Moses 
RECEDENT is a cruel taskmaster 


when it once fastens its tentacles 
upon an organization and it takes a 
stout spirit to brave precedent and 
declare it to have gone quite far 
enough. Back in 1921 at the Inter- 
national Convention at Cleveland we 
witnessed the interesting ceremony of 
presenting to a retiring International 
officer a most wonderful watch, the gift 
of Kiwanis clubs. Since that time the 
practice seems to have faded out as 
an International institution. Such, 
however, is, almost universally, not the 
case in Kiwanis districts, clubs or di- 
visions. Generally speaking, the dis- 
trict rates a $500 present and the club 
will average not far from one of $65, 
while the division, so it has been re- 
commended, should afford at least a 
trip to the International Convention 
for its lieutenant governor. The matter 
of a present for “the division chief is 
probably, as yet, far from being uni- 
versal, but precedent is rapidly being 
established and where it will end no 
man knoweth. 


It is a reasonably accurate estimate 
when we say that the 1700 clubs, 167 
divisions and 29 districts annually 
spend for their retiring Kiwanis officers 
no less a sum than $100,000.00, and 
we sometimes wonder if our enthusiasm 
is not being paid for out of moneys 
that probably, otherwise, would have 
been spent for under-privileged chil- 
dren and club activities. 

Our reasoning may be all at fault 
but it has been our experience in deal- 
ing with men in clubs that they, in one 
manner or another, sort of budget 
themselves as to what they will spend 
on their club during the year. It is 
most certain that the $100,000.00 did 
not deprive a single man of one cigar 
or curtail the proposed summer vaca- 
tion in any manner. It probably did 
not have the slightest influence in the 
settlement of that golf game at the 
Nineteenth Hole. It did not come out 
of his business nor did his family suf- 
fer in any manner because of it. The 
chances are that the only thing on 
earth that suffered was the Kiwanis 
club itself. Most likely the activities 
fund was reduced by just about the 
same amount. 

The funny thing about precedent is 
that once it entangles us, we, the 
donors, are unable to cast it off with 
any degree of grace. The recipients 
to be of that annual gift can stop it 
with the slightest gesture. We opine 
that somewhere in the bullrushes of 
Kiwanis there is a little Moses who 
one day will rise up and lead us out 
of bondage. 


—From The Builder, Long Beach, 
California. 
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All-Chicago Golf 


Tourists’ Return 
By HOWARD T. WEBB, Chairman 
HE party of 54 Kiwanians and 


ladies making up the All-Chicago 

Kiwanis Clubs’ Golf Tour re- 
turned recently from the South, having 
finished a most enjoyable fifteen day 
trip. 

They were enthusiastic over the in- 
numerable happy memories of a trip 
filled to capacity with many hours of 
golf and noon luncheons, banquets, re- 
ceptions, dinners, dances, card games 
on the train and all the other pleasant 
incidents to be found on such a trip. 

Stops were made at Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, Daytona Beach, Ft. Lauderdale 
and Hollywood, Cocoa, Macon, Chat- 
tanooga, with longer and more im- 
portant stops at Miami and Havana. 
Of course, most of the comment about 
the trip concerns the visit at Havana. 
The trip alone would be delightful but 
with the addition of that charming 
southern. hospitality extended by the 
Kiwanis clubs in all cities visited, 
it was a joy from beginning to end. 
Members of the clubs and their ladies 
omitted nothing which would add to 
the comfort and enjoyment of the men 
and ladies in the party, and made it 
possible for the visiting Kiwanians to 
see the beautiful playground of Amer- 
ica under the most comfortable and de- 
lightful conditions. 

The meetings with these southern 
clubs provided most successful inter- 
club visits. 

The members of the Kiwanis tour 
included: Mrs. Richard Adams, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed. Altman, Dr. and Mrs. 
William Baker, Edwin H. Baldwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Berg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolph Brauer, Miss Ruth 











Left to right: Dr. 
Past Governor, Ilinois-Eastern Iowa District ; Ho-- 
ard T. Webb, Director of the Golf Tour and mem- 
ber, Kiwanis Club of Chicago; and E. B. Moylan, 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Miami, Florida, 
snapped in Bay Front Park, Miami. 


F. P. Hammond, Immediz=tc 
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Brown, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Clark, A. 
V. Dahlquist, Charles Engdahl, Dr. 
F. P. Hammond, Dr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Ferguson, E. L. Heitkamp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Henry, George Hoffman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto J. Hartwig, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Marcin, Clayton Mead, 
William J. Murphy, Edward G. Mc- 
Clellan, William McGowan, Clement 
Nance, Richard L. Neunuebel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Norman, Edwin 
C. Oakes, Jim Parker, Ray Peacock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed. C. Pollard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Ramsay, Dr. and Mrs. 
O. T. Roberg, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Stejskal, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schroeder, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Sowers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reinhard Volkman, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Waggoner and Miss Gail Wag- 
goner. 

It is impossible to listen to the mem- 
bers of this party rave without getting 
a thrill out of the realization that you 
and [ have the privilege of belonging 
to a great international organization 
which radiates the spirit of fellowship 
through its members all over the coun- 
try. 


| 
| 
j 
| 








WELL-KNOWN scientist’s new book 

about old age reveals facts, which to 
many men, will be amazing. Did you know 
that two-thirds of all men past middle age 
are said to have a certain seldom mentioned 
disorder? Do you know the frequent cause of 
this decline in vitality? 


Common Old-Age Symptoms 


Medical men know this condition as hyper- 
trophy of the prostate gland. Science now 
reveals that this swollen gland-—painless in 
itself—not only often cheats men of vitality, but also 
bears on the bladder and is often directly responsible for 
sciatica, backache, pains in the legs and feet, frequent 
nightly risings, and dizziness de noting high blood pres- 
sure. When allowed to run on it is frequently the cause 
of the dreaded disease cystitis, a very severe bladder 
inflammation. 


65% Have This Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by a new 
kind of home treatment—a new, safe hygiene that goes 
directly to the gland itself, without drugs, medicine, 
massage, lessons, diet or the application of electricity. It 
is absolutely safe. 40,000 men have used it to restore the 
prostate gland to normal functioning. The principle 
involved in this treatment is recommended by practically 
all the physicians in America. Amazing recoveries are 
often made in six days. Another grateful effect is usually 
the immediate disappearance of chronic constipation. 
Usually the entire body is toned up, as much of your 
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Practice 
Your 


Patent 
Applied for 


MASON - BOLTON GOLF 
BALL RETRIEVER 


Every Golfer needs one 
Every Sporting Goods Department needs one 
Every Country Club can use one or more 





Golfers can practice their swing at home and get the 
real sport of hitting the ball and still not chase it. 


Sporting Goods Departments can sell more clubs by 
giving the customer a chance to try them before buying. 


Country Clubs eliminate the need of reserving a prac- 
tice space on their valuable course by A yu the MASON- 
BOLTON GOLF BALL RETRIEVE 


Size 36” wide, 46" in height, filled aac ten-ounce duck 
with steel collapsible frame which is easily set up. 


RETAILS FOR $15.00 


Manufactured by 


THE MASON MANUFACTURING CO. 


South Paris, Maine 








FREE To Men Past 40 


youthful vigor is restored. These results are guaranteed. 
Either you feel ten years younger in six days or the treat- 
ment costs you nothing. 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have this gland trouble or if you have any of the 
symptoms mentioned above, you should not lose a day 
in writing for the scientist’s free Book, ““Why Many 
Men Are Old at 40.” It will enable you to ask yourself 
certain frank questions that reveal your true condition. 
Every man past 40 should make this test, as insidious 
prostate disorder often leads to surgery. This book is 
absolutely free, but mail coupon immediately, as the 
edition is limited. Address Electro Thermal Co., 7495 
Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


If you live West of the Rockies, mail your 
inquiry to The Electro Thermal Co. 


303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 74-E 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Ph tlie elalehahhehe tahiti 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY. 
7405 Morris Ave., Steubenville, O. 


Please send me Free, and without obligation a 
copy of your booklet, “Why Many Men Are 


Old At 40.” Mail in plain wrapper. 
pO rere 

Address... .. ar 

Lt RR al Rey Re eee can oc RMON? ss 


SRSCSERESERE ESSERE EEEeoEe 
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“I reduced from 48 
inches to 38 inches in 
35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, Ohio, 
“just by wearing a Di- 
rector Belt. Stomach now 
firm, does not sag and I feel 
fine.” 

The Director Belt gets 
at the cause of fat and 
quickly removes it by its 
gentie, kneading, massag- 
ing action onthe abdomen, 
which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. 
The tension on the 
stretched and flabby mus- 
cles ie relieved, for the 
heavy abdomen ls actual 






















restored. e 
constant, gentile, ma 

ing permits no more fat 
form. Thousands have 
proved it and doctors recom- 
mend it as the natural way to 
reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try thiseasy way. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don't get results, 
you owe nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 

‘rite for trial offer, doctors’ endorsements 
and letters from users. Mail coupon NOW! 


“Landon & Warner, Dept.5 E, 382 8. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen : Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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Get Ready for Your Convention 


ORDER NOW 


Hats, Fezzes, Arm Bands, 
Banners, Streamers, But- 
tons, Parasols, Souvenirs, 
Novelties— Write for Prices. 
Everything for Club 
or Lodge 


M. HEFTER’S SONS, 150 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHAT KIWANIANS 
LOOK FOR 


The first thing they do on meet- 
ing days is tostudy the 
ATTENDANCE CHART 


Members see at a glance who 
are absenting themselves. The 
best attendance builder devised 
New Chart sent to Secretaries for 25c. ; 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
ayne J + Pri Pa 







































COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you. M. nel) 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 














Your business would profit by an 
advertisement in THe Kiwanis 
MacGazin&—which 100,000 


business men read every month, 








PEP UP YOUR 
CONVENTION 
Stimulate enthusiasm by 
using our hats, badges, 
banners, of convention 
novelties. Distinguish 
your club from ali others. 
Write for detai!s—No 


EMSCO 
692 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 





Lienel D. Edie 


Dr. Lionel D. Edie, one of seventy-five 
young American scholars, scientists and art- 
ists who have shown unusual ability in re- 
search and creative ability in fine arts, has 
been appointed as a fellow of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
He will spend all or a part of the coming 
year abroad in a study of the influence of 
open market transactions and the discount 
policy of the Bank of England upon industry 
and trade, with special reference to a com- 
parison of central bank control of prices, 
credit and business in England. The 
dation was established in 1925 by former 
Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim as a memo- 
rial to their son. It has a capital fund of 
$3,500,000 and awards for the coming year 
will amount to $173,000. 
represented in the 1928 list of fellowships. 

Kiwanis is proud of the great honor that 
has come to Dr, Edie. 
vention year 1926-27 


foun- 


Twenty states are 


During the con- 
Edie was 
Chairman of the International Committee on 
Business Standards, he formulated the Ki- 
wanis Business Standards, following a sur- 
vey made by Professor Fred D. Chew of the 
University of Indiana, in collaboration with 
Mr. Edie, who at that time was Professor 


when Dr. 


of Economics at the University of Indiana. 
Dr. Edie is also Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on 
for 1927-28. 

For a time Dr. Edie was a member of 
the faculty at Colgate, later Professor of 
Economics at the University of Indiana and 
during the past year has been Professor of 
Finance at the University of Chicago suc- 
ceeding to the chair held by Professor Har- 
old Glenn Moulton. 

* * ¢ 


Business Standards 


International Trustee and Mrs. William 
C, Green will leave their present home in 
Fargo, North Dakota, to make their home 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota. Mr. and Mrs. 
Green were recently the guests of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fargo at a farewell party 
given in their honor. Kiwanians of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District are glad to 
know he is not removing from their district. 

* 2 @ 


Dr. T. C. Young, member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States and a member of the Glendale, 
California, club is a Regional Director of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. Dr. 
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Young, who is an experienced aviator, hav- 
ing been in the aviation field for eight years, 
recently addressed the Kiwanis Club of 
Fullerton, California, on the subject of avia- 
tion. In the March, 1928, issue of THE Kr- 
WANIS MAGAZINE was published a very in- 
teresting article, “Aviation Presents a Real 
Opportunity to Kiwanis” written by Dr. 
Young. 
* * # 

Kiwanian Nat Weill, Washington, D. C., 
has been elected Exalted Ruler of Wash- 
ington Lodge No. 15, B. P. O. E. 

‘ae 

Rev. C. J. Kruse, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Petoskey, Michigan, and 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of that city, is the father of Miss 


Leona Kruse, soprano with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company during the past 
season. 

* * «# 


Kiwanian F. B. McMillin of Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, who has served for three years as 
President of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, has again been elected to the execu- 
tive position of that body. To widen his 
field of contact has come also the appoint- 
ment of Mr. McMillin as a member of the 
Ohio Centennial Celebration Committee by 
Congressman Theodore E. Burton, President 
of the American Peace Society. This com- 
mittee will sponsor the World Conference 
on International Justice at Cleveland in 
May at which President Coolidge, honorary 
President of the Society and statesmen of 
all nations, will be present. 

*: * * 

Kiwanian Charles E. Martin, Past Presi- 
dent of the Athens, Georgia, Kiwanis club 
has been named as delegate to the Demo- 


cratic National Convention in Houston, 
Texas. 
Rev. A. E. Magary, who is known to 


hundreds of thousands of radio listeners 
through his “Question Box’ broadcast every 
Sunday afternoon from Station WJR Detroit, 
Michigan, is a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Central Detroit. 

* * & 

Arthur Brooke, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlanta, Georgia, Immediate Past 
Governor of the Georgia District, has been 
re-elected President of the Southeastern Fair 
Association for another year, making his 
third consecutive term, 

He * ok 

Kiwanian Clarence MacGregor who has 
been a member of Congress for a number of 
years is a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Buffalo, New York. 

* * @ 

Charles A. Freiberg, Buffalo, New York, 
Kiwanian, is a member of the New York 
Senate. 

Kiwanian James W. Higgins of Buffalo, 
New York, is City Commissioner of Police. 
* * # 

Kiwanian Dyer Dyment of Tacoma, 
Washington, has been elected Commissioner 
of Public Safety in the city of Tacoma. 

* * @ 

Kiwanian Carl Raymond of the Tacoma, 
Washington, club, is manager of Broad- 
casting Station KMO, which has just been 
given permission by the United States 
Government to double its power and broad- 
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casting efficiency and ability, being one of 
eight requests asked for among several 
hundred. 


* #* *# 


Kiwanian Fred B. Wines of Tacoma has 
been elected President of the Washington 
State Manufacturers’ Association. 

Bd oS nd 


“Uncle Dave’ ‘Thompson, Confederate 
Veteran, Presbyterian elder for half a cen- 
tury and large property holder in Covington, 
Georgia, at the age of 81 became a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Covington. The Cov- 
ington club claims him as the oldest man to 
become a member of Kiwanis but the Ki- 
wanis club of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, has 
informed us that Kiwanian T. C. Watson, 
member of that club, is 86. Before his 
death recently, the honor of being the oldest 
Kiwanian was held by Lewis H. Smith of 
Algona, lowa. Mr. Smith was 92. 


* * * 


James M. Brown, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Spokane, Washington, for 
1928, has been elected Snark of the Uni- 
verse of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
a national lumber association. 

Bd * * 


Past President Claude Jones of the Gaines- 
ville, Texas, club has been elected President 
of the Gainesville Chamber of Commerce 


for 1928. 
* *# *# 


L. A. McDonald, Past President of the 
Denton, Texas, club and Past Lieutenant 
Governor of Division III, Texas-Oklahoma 
District, has been elected President of the 
Denton Chamber of Commerce for 1928. 

& * * 


International Vice-President William C. 
Alexander has been elected President of the 
Flushing United Association, a civic associa- 
tion in that city of 75,000 population. “Bill” 
says, “it is a source of satisfaction to be 
recognized in your own home town.” 

* * * 


Jules Brazil will be the entertainer at 
Seattle. This little veteran Kiwanian is the 
outstanding professional entertainer at con- 
ventions throughout the land today. He is 
contracted the year round with several large 
corporations, particularly the auto industry, 
for their conventions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He is very strict, however, in his 
rule never to accept engagements for any 
other civic club organization than Kiwanis. 
That’s faithful and dependable Jules—his 
talents belong to Kiwanis. 

* * * 


Captain George Haldeman, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Florida, 
added another star to his aviation crown re- 
cently. George was co-pilot with Ruth Elder 
last October, for thirty-six hours over the 
Atlantic Ocean. On March 28 to 30 in 
Jacksonville, he and Eddie Stinson, Presi- 
dent of the Stinson Aircraft Corporation, 
established a new endurance flight record 
by remaining in the air in a Stinson Mono- 
plane for 53 hours 36 minutes and 30 sec- 
onds. They took 588 gallons of gasofMne 
up with them and stayed until the supply 
was exhausted. This brings another record 
back to the United States as the previous 
record was held by German aviators and 
was 52 hours and 24 minutes. 





On To Seattle 


Come on! let’s skedaddle 

Out there to Seattle. 

Convention time’s comin’ real soon. 
For I’ve been a-readin’ 

A good time is breedin’ 

And it’s due to be happenin’ in June. 


Lots of good times are brewin’ 
There'll be somethin’ a-doin’ 

Each moment that you’re on your way. 
So start in to plannin’ 

That town to be scannin’ 

And sure you will ne’er rue the day. 


Just jump on a “rattler” 
And show you're a battler 
For there’s buildin’ for Builders to do, 
Oh! Come on! Kiwanis 
I’m meanin’ it, hones’ 
Seattle’s a-waitin’ for you. 
—AL. SAUNDERS, 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF DuBUQUE, IA. 





Radio Notes 


Tune in on Seattle! 


On May 8 from 7:30 to 9:00 P.M., Pacific 
Standard Time, the three Kiwanis Clubs in 
Seattle will broadcast a pre-convention pro- 
gram over Radio Station KFOA, Seattle, 
wave length 447.3 meters. The Seattle club 
will be glad to hear from those who listen 
in. Advise Secretary R. G. Emerson, Hotel 
Gowman, Seattle, if you are successful in 
hearing the program. 


* * * 


On May 5, at 8:00 P.M., Chicago Daylight 
Saving Time, WLS (wave length 345) will 
give a national birthday party over the 
radio in honor of Douglas Malloch, “the 
poet who makes living a joy”. The birthday 
cake will be from a distinguished American 
woman, and a real birthday party will be 
held in the studio and broadcast via the 
microphone. It will be a unique birthday 
party in every way, the first nationwide trib- 
ute to a living American poet. 

Mr. Malloch has addressed many Kiwanis 
clubs and his many Kiwanis friends will 
have the opportunity to hear him speak on 
this occasion, 


Buy a Buddy Poppy! 


The Buddy Poppy Sale is conducted 
nationally each year by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars during the week of Memorial 
Day to raise relief work funds. Each 
genuine Buddy Poppy carries a copyright 
green label which identifies it as the genuine 
handiwork of disabled and needy ex-service 
men. 


Unique annual features observed in con- 
nection with the sale are a mammoth poppy 
wreath for the tomb of America’s Unknown 
Scldier, with replicas for the tomb of the Un- 
known French Soldier and the tomb of 
Woodrow Wilson, our War President, and a 
poppy anchor cast into the sea under the 
auspices of the Secretary of the Navy in 
tribute to the sailor dead. 
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| when the new PHONIC repreducer is used. 
/on an old record. 
| Listen to the deep low notes and 











Don’t Buy 
a New aa 
Phonograph g 











The 4 
New PHONIC 
Reproducer 
6 
PHONOGRAPH out Direct 
of your old one! Fostery 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the eran 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your phonograph. 
Yet you need not buy a new phonograph. The 
reproducer is the HEART of any phonograph— 
and the new PHONIC reproducer makes your old 
phonograph like an entirely new one. Based on the 
new PHONIC principle. Makes you think the 
orchestra or artist is in the same room. 


Never Before Such Tone 

Tones never before heard are clearly a me 
Test it 
Hear the difference yourself. 
the delicate high 
notes. Hear how plainly and clearly the voice sounds, 
Note the natural tone of the vale and the piano, 
and the absence of “‘tinny’’ music. You will be 
amazed, The new PHONIC reproducer is ideal for 
dancing or for home entertainments. Its volume is 
almost double that of the ordinary reproducer. 


10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


You cannot realize how wonderful the New PHONIC 
is until you hearit. That is why we want to send it to 
you on 10 days’ trial. Send no money now—just the 
coupon, Pay the postman only $3.85 plus a few 
pennies postage when the New PHONIC arrives. 
Then if you are not delighted, send it back within 
10 days and your money will be refunded. If sold in 
stores the price would be at least $7.50. Our price 
only $3.85. Over 350,000 people have dealt with us 
by mail. You take no risk. Mail coupon now for 10 
days’ trial. BE SURE TO STATE THE NAME 
OF PHONOGRAPH YOU OWN. 


makes an UP- 
TO -THE - MINUTE 


| CARL HENRY, Inc., Dept. 1055 


327 West 36th Street, New York 
Please send me a New Phonic reproducer for...... 
Se ere ee eS EEE will pay the postman 
(give name of Phonograph) $3.85 plus few cents post- 


|'age. If I am not satisfied after trial, I will return 


| ment; everybody will think you are an artist. 


| Musicis wanted and welcomed everywhere. 


| 


your reproducer within 10 days and your guarantee 
to refund my money. Outside U. 8., $4.10 cash with 


| order. 


. State 


AUTOMATIC CONCERTINA 
(Small Size Accordion) 
PLAYED WITH 
INTERCHANGEABLE ROLLS 
Without any faint idea of 
music or notes, without 
study or practice, you can 
play perfect! ike an artist 
any songs, dances, fox 
trots, one steps, operas, 
marches, etc. Nobody can see the mechanical arrange- 
Wonderful 
tone, playing complete with all bass and accompaniments. 
3iggest as- 
sortment of Rolls—latest Hits. Three models, for Home, 
Concerts, Paid Entertainers. $30.00, $345.00 and $60.00 
and free music rolls. Descriptive circular No. G mated 


free. 
TREASURE SALES COMPANY 
1690 Boston Road New York, N. Y. 











We Offer 


The Best Road Sign Ever Made 
Beaut iful 


WELCOME SIGNS I 


~Durable—P ractical 
The Least Expensive 
Sign on the Market 


AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR KIWANIS 


Strongest of Guarantees 


ee ee ee ee 


W rite for our beautiful “‘K”’ 


The Russell 
incor 

“Everythinga 

500 W. Adams St. 


circular 


Hampton Co. 
porated 

Club Needs’’ 

Chicago, Iii. 
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ILLUMINATED 
GLASS SIGNS 
With Colors Burned 
Permanent, Beautiful 
Business Boosters 
Write for circular 
yy BELLAIREGLASSCO. | 
Bellaire, Ohio 


















A POST CARD 


BRINGS IT TO YOU 


MY ONLY 
SALESM. AN 


| DON'T want you to sae a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my com- 
plete line consisting of 7 brands put 
up as illustrated above. If after a 
fair trial you feel that you did not 
receive at least “DOUBLE VALUE” 
ll return your money in full. 
OW I do it. I import m 
tobacco and maintain the largest 
cigar factory selling for cash, elimi- 
nating book-keeping, bad debts, etc., 
and sell my entire output direct to 
the consumer. 
All transportation charges prepaid. 
CANNOT afford to sel] more than one 


trial Sample case toa ge cog h at this price. 
Mall Check or Pay the Postman. 


IAMES B.HALLJR 
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A marked tribute was paid by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago, under the leadership 
of President Oscar Lindahl and Fred Sar- 
gent, in honor of A. Vere Martin, who had 
been Treasurer of the club for the past five 
years, and one of its most untiring workers. 

Vere Martin had been in a hospital since 
last November, and finally succumbed on 
Good Friday morning, April 6, at the age 
of sixty-nine. After the impressive service 
conducted by Kiwanian Rev. Charles S. 
Kerfoot, assisted by President Oscar Lindahl 
and Ambrose Wyrick, he was laid to rest 
beside the other members of his family, at 
Waterman, Illinois, his boyhood home. 
Nearly a hundred Kiwanians and friends 
attended the funeral. 

Vere Martin was active in the hardware 
business in Chicago for forty years, and was 
formerly president of the Hardware Club. 
He was associated with the founders of the 
Lake State Bank, and was first 


its Vice- 


President. Because of his utter human char- 
acter, he was loved by all members of this 
club. 


Orlando D. Haskett, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph B. Ramsey, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Leonard David, Coral Gables, Fla. 

J. L. Betts, Manchester, Ga. 

Harris Fellman, Woonsocket, R. I. 

John W. Biddle, Garfield Boulevard, 
cago, Ill. 

D. Campbell Bradley, Centerville, lowa 

Fred H. Boehmer, Kitchener, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Dr. Fred Campbell, Visalia, Calif. 

Edwin O. Marks, Quakertown, Pa. 

Charles C. Brown, Portland, Ore. 

John R. Lowe, El Reno, Okla. 

George Birge, Sherman, Texas 

D. D. Scott, Jellico, Tenn. 

Carl R. Semans, Washington, Ind. 

Scott McLearn, Allston-Brighton, Mass. 

Adam Breede, Hastings, Nebr. 

L. D. Pitte, Jr., Rock Hill, S. C. 

W. B. Carpenter, Greenville, S. C. 

John P. Corry, Ogden, Utah 

George Ellis, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Charles F. Brucker, Ridgewood-Brooklyn, 
ae 

F, J. Hulaniski, Richmond, 

Owen F. Burger, 

William T. Gunnison, Rochester, N. H. 

E. F. Johnson, Fulton, Ill. 

Arthur T. Rathbun, Utica, N. Y. 

Herbert Babcock, Elmira, N. Y. 

F. H. Livingston, Schenectady, 

George N. Cash, Elwood, Ind. 

Freeman G. Davis, Auburn-Lewiston, 

H. Walter Markham, Lake City, Fla. 

Silas W. Langfitt, West Union, W. Va. 

Charles H. Edenborn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Henry F. Glenn, Gastonia, N. C. 

George A. Stader, Allentown, Pa. 

Bruce L. Brayton, Mount Morris, 

Dr. William J. Little, Macon, Ga. 

John H. Moore, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Joseph G. Phipps, Frankfort, Indiana. 

S. Malcolmson, New Westminster, B. C. 


Chi- 


Calif. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


ln & 


Me. 


Ill. 





May, 











Official Programs 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 15-21 


Att-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
July I-7 


ConstiruTiIon WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 
Suggestions on these programs will 


be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 




















Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of Tue Kiwanis MaGazine published Monthly 
at Chicago, Ilinois for April 1, 1928. 


State of Illinois... 
County of Cook... 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
_ unaging E ditor of THe Kiwanis MaGazine and 

iat the following is, to the best of his knowledge 


Charles Reynolds, 


i nd belief, a true statement of the ownership, and 
management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 


Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and 
lisher, editor, managing editor, 
ager are: Publisher, Kiwanis 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; E wit 
Parker, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., 
ing Editor, Charles Reynolds, io W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; Business Manager, Charles Rey- 
nolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: Henry C. Heinz, 
Pres., Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Ralph A. 
Amerman, Immediate Past Pres., Peoples Savings 
& Dime Bank & Trust Co., Scranton, Pa.; Wm. 
ns Alexander, Vice-Pres., 151 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Fred Page Higgins, 36 Toronto St., 
Toronto, Ont.; Raymond M. Crossman, Treas., 
1340 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Fred. C, W. Parker, Secy., 164 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known 
and other security holders owning or 


addresses of the pub- 
and business man- 
International, 164 

Fred. C. W. 
uicago; Manag- 


bondholders, mortgagees, 
holding 1 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 


ee lers, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 

olders and security holders as they appear upon 
tine books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 


is given; also that the said two paragraphs conti on 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions unde: 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Managing Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of March, 1928 
ALBERT T. WAGNER. 
[SEAL] 


1931.) 


(My commission expires May 15, 
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Sell to a Market 
You Anow 


Kiwanians, if you manufacture or sell 
any product purchased by men, why over- 
look a market of over 100,000 men whom 
you know about? 


All members of Kiwanis clubs are exec- 
utives, Owners or partners in business, or 
professional men. They are the men who 
do the purchasing. Sales resistance in get- 
ting them to purchase is lessened by the 
carrying of your advertising in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

The Kiwanis Magazine will get your 
message to a class audience at a very 
reasonable rate. 

The firms with which you are connected 
can use space in this publication to ad- 
vantage. 


Send for complete information and rates 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


164 West 
Jackson Blvd. 


Federal Reserve 


Bank Building 





Chicago, Illinois 
































A FUND OF 
S4OO 115 


to advertise Dalla 


* Raised under \\ 
( KETCHUM ) 
)} Direction | 


In ASCANT four weeks, this Chamber 
of Commerce fund was raised by the 
people of Dallas to finance an adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaign 
to broaden the sales markets for the 
present industries and to attract new 
industries and residents to Dallas. 


Several hundred corporations agreed 
to “put Dallas on their payrolls.” 


The campaign had dynamic leader- 
ship from Mr. Robert L. Thornton, 
president of the Mercantile National 
Bank of Dallas and general chairman 
of the campaign . . . and from several 
score other leading men of the com- 
munity who realized that in this age 
it is just as important for cities to 
“sell” themselves to the world as it is 
for companies to sell their products. 
$450,000 was needed; $499,115 was 
raised. 

Ketchum, Inc., which organized and 
directed the Dallas campaign, is pre- 
pared to render a similar service to 
other communities. 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


Executive Officers 
GEORGE KETCHUM NORMAN MacLEOD 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 








2 
SOUTHWESTERN 
OFFICE 


at Dallas Sexas 


| Established by) 
’ KETCHUM Tnc\/ 


T.. COMMERCIAL and civic develop- 
ment in the Southwest in the past 
decade has been a remarkable example 
of strong, healthful growth. 


Hand-in-hand with this has come an 
expansion of colleges, hospitals and 
other philanthropic institutions. 


Ketchum, Inc. has established a South- 
western headquartersat Dallas, Texas, 
to provide the kind of financing advice 
and assistance which has been so im- 
portant a part in the development of 
similar institutions in other parts of 
the country. 


Ketchum, Inc. offers to the institutions 
of the Southwest the ripened experi- 
ence gained in more than 200 money- 
raising Campaigns in various parts of 
the country. More than $200,000,000 
has been raised in these Ketchum cam- 
paigns for colleges, hospitals,Chambers 
of Commerce and other institutions. 
Send for the booklet “‘This Business 
of Raising Money.” 
DALLAS OFFICE 


J. TAYLOR HUGHES, Manager 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 


KETCHUM, Inc. 





PARK. BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
149 BROADWAY + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
( REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. DALLAS, TEX. 
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